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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin, 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


“MAGNIFICENT STAND FOR SPIRITUAL IN- 
DEPENDENCE 


HE Christian world is watching with intense 
Ap interest and Sympathy the progress of the struggle 

in the Protestant churches of Germany. More 
than once in the history of mankind Christian idealism 
has run head on into political autocracy. Sometimes 
idealism has been crushed, but, like truth, it has been 
crushed only to rise again. 

The name of the spearhead of autocracy this time 
happens to be Mueller, and his title is Reich Bishop, 
but he is an army chaplain who could be trusted and 
used by Hitler and by General Herman Goering, who, 
of all Nazi leaders, is most unbending in his opposition 
to liberty of conscience in the German Church. 

Twenty-eight separate communions or sects were 
told a year ago to get together and elect a head. 
They obeyed and chose a bishop. This election was 
vetoed by the government, and the churches were 
forced to take Mueller. 

Order after order followed—driving out of the 
churches non-Aryan Christians, getting rid of the cru- 
cifix, throwing overboard the Old Testament and part 
of the New, all to make the church Nordic. 

Then came revolt. We have written of Karl 
Barth’s famous manifesto, “I say no.” We have told 
of the organization of the Pastors’ Emergency Fed- 
eration, with fifteen hundred or more members. The 
leader of the dissenting pastors, Dr. Martin Niemoeller, 
gained fame in the World War as commander of a sub- 
marine. 

Back and forth rolled the tide of feeling, Hinden- 
burg using his influence for liberty in the church, 
Hitler seeking a compromise, General Goering watch- 
- ing always for a chance to employ the mailed fist, 

Now as premier of Prussia Goering acts. For the 
moment the Nazi leader cannot reach the South Ger- 
man Bishops who are in rebellion. The decree of his 
henchman, Reich Bishop Ludwig Mueller, suspends 
the church senate and church law, and makes Mueller 
dictator of the church. As dictator he suspended 
from their churches all ministers who read the declara- 
tion of spiritual protest from their pulpits J anuary 14. 
“About thirty accepted their suspension,” says the As- 
sociated Press, ‘but Dr. Martin Niemoeller was not 
among them.”’ He has since been arrested. 

How it will all come out no man knows. But a 
government that could drive out of a banqueting hall 


an assembly of veteran generals of the World War on 
the former Kaiser’s birthday will not stop at a few 
hundred or a few thousand pastors. Karl Barth al- 
ready is out of his college chair. 

Our British Unitarian contemporary, the Jn- 
quirer and Christian Infe, calls attention to the fact 
that the German liberals in the Protestant Church are 
not leading this fight, but that it is led “by followers of 
Dr. Karl Barth, stern upholders of a transcendental 
theory of divine truth and Christian duty.” We who 
are in the Free Churches differ widely from Barth, says 
the Inquirer, “but we cannot observe their magnificent 
stand for spiritual independence and the dignity of 
their divine office, with anything but the profoundest 
sympathy and admiration.” 


** * 


THE EFFECT OF ALCOHOL ON MR. 
RUTLEDGE 


; E have an idea that we had rather sit under 
V Y the preaching of the Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge 
of Dedham, Mass., than under that of most 
so-called liberal ministers. This is because he seems 
to us to be such an unusually straight, clean, lovable, 
able man of God. And this is in spite of utterances 
on the subject of temperance which we deem intem- 
perate and untruthful. 

To say, as he said to the church school teachers in 
their institute at Tufts College, that the Eighteenth 
Amendment was repealed because of a world corrup- 
tion fund, and to charge that the newspapers of 
America were bought by the liquor interests, can be 
excused only by recognition of the extremes to which 
alcohol drives men, whether they drink it or fight it. 
To claim that wine growing countries and other liquor 
producing countries were against our prohibitory 
laws is entirely correct. To assert that our news- 
papers sold out and that the result of the referendum 
was due to a corruption fund is not correct. The 
Highteenth Amendment was repealed because our citi- 
zens were sick and tired of it, and either did not care 
enough about it to go near the polls or in great num- 
bers voted against it. 

But the frenzy of antipathy, the unwarranted at- 
tack on American journalism, the intense prejudice 
against any use of alcohol as medicine, in Mr. Rutledge, 
and in many a prohibitionist, should not blind us to 
the intelligence and power of his attack upon the 
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traffic in beverage alcohol. Mr. Rutledge made a 
profound impression by his array of facts, his power of 
dramatization, his eloquence and earnestness. 

This is no justification for this trade in liquor. 
Distillers, brewers, retailers, politicians, banded to- 
gether, have been a menace to good government in 
the past and are gaining power so rapidly in these 
days that the old evils seem to be coming back. There 
is only one way, at least in states like New York and 
Massachusetts, to cope with the evil, and that is to 
take the profit motive absolutely out of the business. 
Undersell the bootleggers in government dispensaries. 
Throw about the business the iron safeguards of a law 
that can be enforced. 

* * 


UNITARIANS IN LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL 


NE of the most interesting of all interesting 
phenomena in the field of religion is the attack 
of Lord Hugh Cecil on the Bishop of Liverpool 

and the Dean of Liverpool Cathedral for allowing two 
Unitarians to preach in the Cathedral. 

The Rev. Lawrence Redfern preached at a morn- 
ing service and Prof. L. P. Jacks at two evening ser- 
vices in the Cathedral. 

Lord Hugh Cecil protested first to the Bishop of 
Liverpool, and, upon receipt of a reply from the Bishop, 
petitioned the Archbishop of York to cite the Bishop on 
charges that he had failed to take action against the 
Dean. 

In the correspondence, in the actions taken, in 
the discussion, we see religion at its noblest and at its 
narrowest. In short, we have all the characteristic 
phenomena of a religious debate in our own country. 

We have high church Episcopalians scandalized 
by any recognition of Unitarians as Christians. We 
have Unitarians criticizing Jacks and Redfern for 
having friendly relations with the Anglicans. 

And we have both Anglicans and Unitarians with 
intellect enough to see the fundamental unities, heart 
enough to appreciate fellowship, and sense enough to 
pull together in every way possible. 

We shall comment more at length on this matter 
next week, by which time we may have the Arch- 
bishop’s reply. 


ok * 


THE TUFTS COLLEGE INSTITUTE 


HE Universalist Sabbath School Union of Boston, 
in cooperation with Tufts College and the 
General Sunday School Association, has scored 

another success in an institute held at the college 
Saturday afternoon and evening, January 27. 

The program committee set a good example in 
aiming high. Any community is lucky is have men 
like Dean Skinner and the Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge 
to eall on, and as for imported talent, the distinguished 
co-author of ‘Teaching Religion to Eight-Year-Olds,”’ 
Mrs. Sophia Lyon Fahs, from the staff of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, is about as useful a mem- 
ber of an institute faculty as we can think of. 

Dean Skinner and Mr. Rutledge see a new heaven 
and a new earth—redeemed from war, greed, intem- 
perance, injustice of every kind. Mrs. Fahs, in talking 
about methods of teaching religion to children so as to 
help them grow up without prejudices, seemed to be 


limiting herself to a very small corner of the world’s 
work, but in reality she was dealing with one of the 
main ways to build the new heaven and the new 
earth. 

The exhibits pertaining to the subjects discussed, 
the supper period for social intercourse and the beau- 
tiful worship period arranged by the Rev. Edgar R. 
Walker and put on with the help of D. Ralph Mac- 
Lean, Doctor of Music, dealing with “The Life of 
Jesus in Music and Scripture,” closed a rich and 
memorable day. 

* * 


“WHY NOT TRY RELIGION?”’ 


HE Watchman-Examiner, Baptist, New York, 
tells a story about Horace Greeley, the great 
Universalist layman of New York. Mr. Greeley 

at the height of his power as editor of the New York 
Tribune received a letter from a woman who reported 
that her church “was in a desperate plight. Its 


- finances were in bad shape, the young people were 


deserting it, and the community had apparently lost 
all interest in it. The members had tried every device 
they could: think of—fairs, strawberry festivals, 
oyster suppers, turkey dinners, Japanese weddings, 
poverty social gatherings, donkey parties, mock mar- 
riages, necktie sociables, concerts, and the like, but all 
to no effect. Could Mr. Greeley suggest some new 
device for keeping the struggling church from going 
to pieces? The great editor’s advice was brief, to the 
point, and most suggestive: ‘Why not try religion?’ ” 

Says the Watchman Examiner, ““We commend this 
suggestion to churches.”’ 

Fully recognizing its revolutionary character for 
many communities, we second the suggestion. 

* * 


RALLY TO MR. GILL 


N this issue we publish an account of a visit made 
recently to Norfolk Prison Colony. Since writ- 
ing that story, the campaign against the Super- 

intendent of Norfolk, Howard B. Gill, has come to a 
climax. False and misleading attacks have been 
broadcast. Every effort has been made to compel 
Commissioner Dillon first to suspend and then to re- 
move him from office. 

When the tumult and the shouting die, there 
will be some reputations blackened and shattered, 
but the reputation of Mr. Gill will not be among them. 
Especially one newspaper reputation, builded through 
many years, so that throughout church circles all 
through the commonwealth the paper has been a 
welcome and trusted visitor, has been damaged, we 
do not say irreparably, but in a way to sadden all of 
its friends. 

We refer to the Boston Herald. It is inconceiv- 
able to us that a newspaper of the standing of the 
Herald should stoop to the arts of innuendo, mislead- 
ing headlines, suppression of facts, distortion of other 
facts, that it has used. 

For weeks this sort of thing has been going on. 
It culminated recently in a Herald news story where 
the writer gave the facts about men discharged from 
Norfolk who have lapsed again into crime. The ru- 
diments of fairness would suggest that the fact should 
be stated that Mr. Gill himself has published these 
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records, and all over the state told frankly the story 
of his failure as well as of his success. 

We ask all our subscribers to help circulate our 
story of Norfolk. Powerful interests are out to get 
Mr. Gill. The hysteria caused by the crime wave, 
making people cry for vindictive punishments, has 
worked with these interests. If our government of- 
ficials yield, it will make one of the blackest chapters 
in the history of state government in recent years. 

It behooves all disinterested, forward-looking 
citizens to come to the front immediately, and by voice 
and pen support one of the finest men and ablest of- 
ficials in the field of penology. 


* * 


WHAT DO WE THINK OF SCIENCE? 
HAT do scientists think of religion? What do 
religionists think about science?’ All kinds 
of answers can be given to both questions. 
Scientists differ and workers in the field of religion 
differ. In each field respect is growing for the other 
field. Recently young people who were familiar 
with the sympathetic attitude toward religion of 
scientists like Whitehead, Jeans, Millikan and Mather 
sought the opinion of the editor of this paper about 
science and scientists. 

Our reply was in substance this: 

1. Science is learning, and the attitude of men 
with any claim at all to intelligence must be of pro- 
found respect for learning. Christianity, when true 
to the ideals of its founder, has remembered his words, 
“Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall make 
you free.” 

2. Science has enriched life, and the attitude of 
any man who realizes this must be one of gratitude. 
Science in agriculture, in industry, in the field of in- 
vention, has showered us with blessings. Science lets 
us talk with friends around the world, moves us by 
motor car, train, steamship, airplane, banishes disease, 
lengthens life, extends our horizons, opens new fields 
of thought. 

3. Science gives us the lives of the scientists, and 
as a rule the scientists live nobly. They toil without 
thought of money or fame, they show patience, per- 
sistence, courage, great intellectual insight, honesty. 
They never stop at barriers of race or nation. Ask 
the average young men, says Van Dusen, what it is 
that attracts him in the work of scientists and he will 
reply: “It is their dogged determination to face facts, 
their unswerving fidelity to truth at whatever cost to 
wish or hope or dream, the modesty of their claims to 
knowledge, their preference for understatement rather 
Ask the same fair-minded critic 
of religion the nub of his criticism. It is that the 
principal vice of religion is its subtle intellectual 
dishonesty and practical self-deception, it mistakes 
probabilities for certainties, beautiful hopes for stern 
realities . . . . it claims to be on the path to high 
achievement merely because it has made profession 
of lofty goals; it is sincere but pitifully self-deceived, 
earnest but rather futile.’ 

No greater service could be rendered to religion 
than to make it intellectually honest in the least as in 
the greatest. 


4. Science gives us backing for re!'gion. Not all 


scientists believe in religion. Not all believers in re- 
ligion want the backing of science. It is a weakness 
in religion whenever it stops its own investigations and 
is content to take meekly only what science gives it. 
We have examples in our pulpits of men who do not 
believe in anything that cannot be weighed or meas- 
ured. 

There are great scientists who penetrate deeply 
and report: “We have reached something that is real 
that we cannot describe. There is a principle, an 
energy, a unifying force, an intelligence, back of the 
phenomena that we have described. There is no 
reason why you believers in rel gion should not call 
it God.” 

We have reasons of our own for our faith in God, 
but the reasons that grow out of the lives and works 
of scientists deepen our faith. 

Therefore we think of scientists as fellow laborers 
for God and with God. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 

The publishers announcing “The Unitarian Move- 
ment ih the Religious Life of England,” by McLach- 
lan, say that Unitarians are descendants in the main 
of English Presbyterians, and although they are a small 
body they have made notable contributions in the 
fields of biblical scholarship, periodical literature, 
education, philosophy, doctrine, history and_ belles 
letires. 


The report of the British Home Office on the causes 
of automobile accidents in Great Britain shows “that 
the most dangerous ages on the road are from five to 
ten and sixty to seventy; the most dangerous day is 
Saturday, the most dangerous hour from 5 o'clock to 
six, and the most dangerous occupation walking.” 


On February 2, 1881, the Christian Endeavor 
movement was started in Portland, Me., by Francis 
K. Clark. Eighteen million church members of today 
were tra ned in Christian Endeavor Societies, and the 
organization has 4,000,000 members in one hundred 
denominations and 120 countries. 


Freud has written a new book in which he takes 
issue with the idea that economic motives are the 
only ones that determine the behavior of men in 
society. Even if we got a new order of society, he 
says, we still should have to struggle with the nature 
of man. 


Between fifteen and seventeen thousand Lenten 
booklets have been sold annually of recent years. 
Nothing that Dr. Etz has put out has been more 
useful. The announcement of the new booklet, ‘‘Find- 
ing God,” appears in this issue. 


Dr. Brotherston’s new book, “A Philosophy for 
Liberalism,” is out, and will be reviewed soon. Its 
appearance is an important event for all our churches. 


Many a man is turning to preaching to earn his 
bread because he can find nothing else to do. How 
about it? 
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Nature and Human Nature 
XX. The Community Within the Walls 


Johannes 


SQIN a winter morning in January, I made a little 
| visit to “The State Prison Colony” at Nor- 
| folk, Mass. As a former member of the 
Board of Public Charities of the District of 
Columbia, I had been charged with official responsi- 
bility for the penal institutions of the District. I was 
familiar with the fight involved every time a forward 
step is proposed in penology. I was equally familiar 
with the attacks that soon or late are leveled against 
every new prison that tries to do anything with in- 
mates except lock them up and work them to the 
limit. The newspaper attacks on Norfolk, the mis- 
leading, unfair headlines, the powerful interests that I 
discovered to be back of the attacks, did not surprise 
me in the slightest. They did, however, make me feel 
guilty that I had not made any effort to see Norfolk 
and judge for myself as to the kind of work that it was 
doing. 

By the Providence bus I rode out twenty odd 
miles, through Dedham, Norwood and Walpole, to 
the reservation. 

My own freedom that morning furnished an im- 
pressive background for the visit. I had cut loose 
from the office. Nobody was coming to meet me. 
I was in the open country. Through gray mists, a 
yellow sun was slowly climbing and gaining power 
with every degree of ascent. My walk of a mile was 
through pines and scrub oaks, past the great gray 
boulders that stick up everywhere in eastern Massa- 
chusetts. Turning off the road for a moment, I could 
get the feel of dried grass, pine needles or frozen snow. 
I could see the ground-pine, hear the woodpecker tap- 
ping, smell the boundless woods. The road led away 
to the ends of the earth. 

Over all was a limitless blue sky. | was free to 
come, to go, to walk, to linger by the way. 

Topping a rise I saw something big, gray, ominous, 
looming up to the left. To my surprise I found that 
it was a high wall enclosing a series of brick and con- 
erete buildings. The reformatory that I was most 
familiar with had had no walls. Our theory in building 
was that walls were provocative. They made men 
want to put all their wits at the task of getting over. 
“At least,” I said to myself, “these Massachusetts 
reformers are not sentimentalists!”” Nor did it look 
like sentimentalism run wild when I got there. The 
walls were twenty feet high, anda mile around. Dead- 
ly electric wires were stretched along the top. Every 
little way there were watch towers and in them guards 
armed to the hilt. Before passing within the walls, 
there were the usuai formalities observed in prisons, 
scrutiny, a checking up on one’s business, a shiding 
back of huge bolts, a silent opening and closing of 
vast doors. From the open road and the sense of 
freedom, I went into a house of bondage, built So that 
men may learn the glory. of freedom and find strength 
to use it in society. 

An assistant to the Superintendent, through whom 
I had requested permission to see the place, met me 


and took me about. A clean-cut, able fellow, who 
knew the reasons for everything, who saw clearly the 
place for the iron hand and the place for the helping 
hand, he put me in touch with their successes and 
their failures. By his frankness he inspired con- 
fidence. 

In a nutshell, the scheme is to make a community 
within the walls. It is to get hard, consistent work 
out of the men, make them realize that they have 
broken the laws and must be punished, but at the same 
time give them hope for something better, and ability 
to fit into community life when released. 

The wall fascinated me. As I passed under it, I 
learned that. prison labor had built it for $94,000, 
whereas a minimum cost under contract would have 
been $180,000. 

Inside the walls are thirty-six acres of ground. 
Outside the walls are approximately one thousand 
acres more. The plan is to develop a large farm. 

At the entrance to the prison proper are the re- 
ceiving buildings and the hospital. One of the at- 
tacks on the prison has been leveled at the hospital. 
It is up to date, well equipped, provided with X-ray 
machines and laboratories, and the right kind of 
instruments for the operating room. “Too good for 
criminals,’ say the critics. They do not stop to think 
that wherever competent scientists deal with masses 
of men the things that they find out not only help the 
men but help all the rest of us. Our business in the 
World War was backing up armies, but as a Red Cross 
Commissioner, I spent thousands of dollars for Belgian 
and French civil hospitals, because what happened to 
civilians was tied up closely with what happened to 
armies. Nothing is too good in the war on disease 
anywhere on earth. 

I went on to the kitchens and dining halls. The 
preparation of food was on a big scale. The serving 
of the food was on a totally different scale. Instead of 
a large hall with long tables and hundreds of men eat- 
ing in silence, the dining units were arranged to serve 
not over fifty men per unit at small tables, and the 
men talk at table. ‘‘Risky to let them talk,”’ various 
wardens all over the country have said tome. “They 
will plan too much deviltry.”” Undoubtedly that is 
true where the atmosphere of the prison is repressive, 
but where the men have something to be interested in 
and where the whole atmosphere of the prison is con- 
structive, it is a different matter. 

The menu at Norfolk, as in most institutions, is 
changed from day to day. For breakfast on the day 
I visited the prison, the men had cream of wheat, 
milk, bananas and coffee. For dinner they had 
smothered beef and onions, mashed potatoes, bread, 
butter and coffee. For supper, in harmony with the 
traditions of a New England Saturday night, they were 
given pork and beans, catsup, bread, prunes and coffee. 
Plain, decent, satisfying food, well prepared and varied, 
is believed to be part of the constructive work. Once 
most of us held that we ought to make men hate 
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prison with all the venom of their natures. Now we 
believe that it is dangerous to the community to create 
hatred, and make men determined to get even when 
‘they are released. Instead, every detail at Norfolk ig 
planned to make men prefer to team in with the com- 
munity life at the prison and to live useful lives when 
they get out. 

In one of the dormitories there were twenty-five 
single rooms and several seven-bed dormitory rooms, 
giving accommodation to about fifty men. There were 
toilet facilities in the single rooms and toilets and 
shower baths at the ends of the corridor. 

No single plan of dormitory has been adopted at 
Norfolk. There are at least three grades of restraint 
revealed in the living quarters of the men. If a non- 
social type of young gangster starts to run amuck and 
stir up trouble, he very quickly finds himself off by 
himself where his ribald yells cannot be heard and 
where no smothered beef and baked beans are served. 

The Norfolk Colony is not mainly a pleasant 
boarding house behind walls. If it were many of 
us might be lazy enough to seek seclusion behind the 
grim gray ramparts with their deadly wires, and 
thank God for guards and machine guns to stand be- 
tween us and the responsibilities of life. There is no 
idyllic ease there at Norfolk. All kinds of shops inside 
the walls and rocks to break outside the walls summon 
men to the hardest kind of work. 

The great difference between the work at Norfolk 
and the old-fashioned prison is that the Superintendent 
and his assistants do their best to make the work in- 
teresting, educational, reformatory, and fitted to the 
man. 

Besides the cooking and cleaning inside the build- 
ing, there is construction work and farm work in the 
open air and shop work of various kinds. As an edi- 
tor, | was taken, of course, to the print shop. I saw 
the wood-working establishment, the furniture shop, 
the paint shop. One got a good impression every- 
where. 

An interesting feature of the construction work 
was a system of tunnels connecting buildings, furnish- 
ing runways for food and power, and knitting the police 
force closely together at all hours. The men who built 
the half mile of tunnel already completed must have 
learned something about drilling and blasting through 
solid rock and putting in reinforced concrete of the 
latest and best type. 

The men have work assigned for the week, and if 
they go at it with vim they can earn Saturday as a day 
off in which to exercise, to visit, to read, to play some 
musical instrument, to build something for them- 
selves, or to study. 

The, library was so attractive that I could have 
spent some days there myself with pleasure and profit. 
Probably Norfolk lacks money for new books. I never 
saw a library that did not. Books will come as gifts 
when citizens of Massachusetts realize what this in- 
stitution is doing. 

In Norfolk there is something vastly more in- 


teresting than the latest type of prison building; it is- 


the people who live there—inmates, guards, personnel 
officers, clerks, doctors, dentists, pharmacists, teachers, 


what not. 
Let it be repeated: Norfolk is a prison, but also 


it is a community, and the theory back of it is that 
the more like a community it can become, the better 
prison it will be. So we find theater, church, school, 
as well as solitary cells. Inside the prison community 
there is a place called the jail. 

There is no deterrent to crime that we can trust 
except the putting of a new desire into the criminal. If 
he will not respond, he goes to his own place, and it is 
not so different from old-fashioned solitary confine- 
ment with bread and water. But all the time the 
best type of brains is at the job of making him re- 
spond, and the results are surprising. 

The faces of staff and inmates interested me. 
There was none of the old-fashioned keeper attitude, 
oozing hostility. There were none of the burly guards 
who look as if they would rather knock a man down 
than answer a civil question. There were keen, alert, 
modern guards of the best state trooper type, appar- 
ently ready for any contingency, but in full sympathy 
with the scheme. 

Nor were the faces of the prisoners so different. 
My guide commented laughingly on the “stigmata” 
of crime as laid down by a great Italian authority, 
and told of a comparison between prisoners in Eng- 
land and Oxford students. The students were dis- 
covered to have more of the alleged stigmata than did 
the prisoners. 

I saw a man, deft, neat, interested, assisting in the 
X ray room. I saw another in charge of the library. 
I saw a tall, handsome fellow with wonderful eyes 
moving rapidly up a prison walk on some errand, and 
thought what he would look like in full evening dress 
suit. JI saw others obviously of a lower type men- 
tally. What chain of circumstances brought these 
different men here? What failure of home, school, or 
church? What irresistible inner drive? What impulse 
of modern high-geared life? Once we would have 
said, “‘It is all a mystery,” or “He is just a yegg or per- 
vert.” Now we have the case records. Nothing at 
Norfolk indicates the caliber of the men who planned 
and built the institution and who are carrying it on, so 
clearly as the scientific studies of the lives of the men 
who are sent there, and the wise reformatory measures 
that are devised and prescribed. 

One case record tells us that the man is an Irish- 
American, born in 1910, went through the sixth grade 
in school, is single, a laborer, one previous commit- 
ment, sentenced for breaking, entering and larceny, 
family relations satisfactory, worked as a construction 
laborer and helper in plumbing, steam-fitting, welding 
and rigging, record and interest poor, treatment group 
the “asocial,’’ education classes none, community 
activity none, medical care none. Recreations base- 
ball, ice skating, boxing. Future—live with parents 
and work as laborer. Nothing very hopeful here, to 
be sure, but the facts are put down fairly. Norfolk 
tells of its failures as well as of its successes. 

The second case on the list was more hopeful. 
The man was a banker and real estate operator, forty- 
four years old, guilty of larceny, five children, good 
family relationship, excellent record as work-clerk in 
education department and assistant to librarian. 
Finished courses in real estate law, business organiza- 
tion, advertising, business law, and a correspondence 
course in similar fields. Excellent grades. Took 
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music lessons on saxophone and clarinet. Acted as 
Italian interpreter. Good community spirit while at 
Norfolk. No medical care. His future is set down as: 
“Live with family. Work as clerk in construction 
company.” 

If Norfolk is a community is there any effort to 
have men take part in the government? Yes, picked 
men sit in with heads of departments and the Super- 
intendent and talk things over. It makes the men 
better satisfied. It makes the administration more 
intelligent. 

Weare living in a day when crime has organized, 
equipped itself with fast cars and machine-guns, chal- 
lenged boldly and on a big scale our system of law 
and order. Millions of people have grown afraid. In 
such a crisis the tendency is to throw overboard all 
that we have learned and to depend wholly on force. 

We are for force, but force in the right place. All 
the best brain and brawn of the community must be 
put at the task of running down the criminals. The 
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courts must be speeded up. “‘Certainty of quick retri- 
bution” is sound doctrine, and it is as kind as it is wise. 

But when we have hold of the criminal is it 
common sense to treat him ‘so as to make him twice 
as bad a man when he goes out of prison as when 
he comesin? That is precisely what we have done for 
years all over the world. 

It is safer to take hold of criminal material and to 
improve it. It is cheaper, and that is of some concern 
these days. 

It is right in the sight of God and man, and that 
ought to be of some moment to us in the Church. 

These men back of Norfolk and the Norfolk idea, 
in the seven years of its history, Sanford Bates, A. 
Warren Stearns, Lewis Parkhurst, Francis B. Sayre, 
several of our wisest governors, and, above all, Howard 
B. Gill, Superintendent, are entitled at least to ordi- 
nary, fair, decent treatment. Some of us hold that, 
when the story is told and understood, they will be 
accorded the unstinted praise of their fellow men. 


The Challenge of Christianity to Marxism. 


Henry P. Van Dusen 


='T’ the outset it may be well to mark out the 
M A) areas of agreement between Marxism and 
) 2 fs| Christianity, or at least the areas in which 
ZOE), Christianity raises no necessary objection to 
Marxist doctrine. 

Let it be said at once that Christianity finds 
nothing in the dialectic interpretation of history incom- 
patible with its own view of the matter. The concep- 
tion of opposites clashing and mutually fructifying 
each other is one which has familiar place in Christian 
thought both in this and in a wider reference. One 
of our younger Christian thinkers, writing some years 
ago before the rise of Communism and without de- 
pendence upon Hegel and speaking of the marks of true 
education, urged the need of: 


an adequate historical perspective; some understanding 
of the great cyclic movements of ebb and flow in man’s 
thought and man’s progress—the action and reaction 
which determine that periods of great idealism are suc- 
ceeded by times of blunt realism; that romanticism or 
emotionalism is followed by conservatism, dogmatism, 
reaction; that intellectualism gives place to moral and 
spiritual sterility; that great prosperity is invariably 
sueceeded by superficiality, then arrogance, then disil- 
lusionment, then cynicism, then withdrawal from the 
world, then moral decline, and finally retrogression; 
some ability, therefore, to locate the facts and move- 
ments of one’s own day in their true place in the drama 
of history, distinguishing those features of contemporary 
life which are inevitable reactions from what has just 
preceded, those which mark genuinely fresh contribu- 
tions to life and thought. 


Again, Christianity finds no difficulty with the 
Marxist emphasis wpon revolution. Its founder was 
executed as a dangerous revolutionary. Authentic 
Christianity has always generated strongly revolu- 
tionary influences in the life of society. We may quote 
from the same Christian writer: 


There is an inherent lethargy, entropy, conserva- 
tism, in human affairs which brings it about that when 


- terms. 


men try to preserve the status quo, they actually get 
stagnation; when they seek evolutionary change, they _ 
get a continuance of the status quo; when they strike for 
revolution, they achieve progress. 


Nor should Christians be too greatly alarmed by 
the very keystone of the Marxist system—the theory 
of “dialectical materialism.”’ This is a phrase of ob- 
scure meaning and dire associations for many who em- 
ploy it. It cannot be too often stressed that it has 
small part with traditional materialism—all that we 
mean by materialism as the arch-enemy of a theistic 
view of the world. Indeed, Marx developed his doc- 
trine in bitter criticism of the mechanism and fatalism 
of traditional materialism. His great faith was in 
man’s freedom from mechanistic determination, man’s 
power through creative activity to turn the course of 
history. The point has been well made by Professor 
Sidney Hook that dialectical materialism is a “philos- 
ophy held under other names by many who disavow” 
the Communist political interests altogether. Profes- 
sor Hook further reminds us that its fundamental 
metaphysical view has close affinities with Aristotel- 
ianism—surely not a very forbidding enemy of 
Christianity in the light of classical Christian theol- 
ogy. 

Where, then, can we locate the fundamental di- 
vergencies between Marxism and Christianity, and so 
be enabled to formulate the challenge of Christianity 
to Marxism? I shall suggest five. 

1. The first concerns the Determinative Conditions 
of Human History. 

Marxism offers its theory of the economic de- 
termination of history. The dialectic movement of 
action and reaction in mankind’s life which is so ob- 
vious to the acute student is interpreted in economic 
Here Engel’s oft-quoted statement is classic: 


The ultimate cause and great moving power of all 
important historic events is the economic development 


of society, changes in the modes of production and ex- 
change. 
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To the suggestion of the economic determination 
of history Christianity offers an alternative interpreta- 
tion—that of the moral determination of history. 
It is Christianity’s profound conviction that the ul- 
timate factors and forces which surround mankind’s 
life in the large and determine its advance and retreat 
—the conditions of its true progress—are ethical in 
character. Indeed, that economic forces are deter- 
minative of human history only in the measure that 
they are representative of moral realities. Therefore a 
true appraisal of their significance can be had only 
through understanding the moral forces which condi- 
tion and empower them. By the same token, wisdom 
for mankind’s advances is to be sought primarily 
through deeper apprehension of the moral character of 
reality. 

This conviction of Christianity, like all profound 
certainties, is born of an initial intuition into the 
character of reality; but it receives its confirmation 
from fearless analysis of the brute facts of human his- 
tory. If it be said that it is idealistic in content, it is 
an idealism made secure by the most determined and 
unremitting realism. The sensitive human conscience 
feels itself commanded by an absolute moral law, a 
law which is somehow written into the nature of 
things. That is the seed of the initial intuition. And 
it is not mistaken. For that law finds concrete em- 
bodiment in fact, in the structure of a moral order 
which surrounds human life, both personal and social, 
and forever reminds it of the essentially ethical frame- 
work within which it is set. In the long view, the 
wages of sin is death; one need only sin with sufficient 
abandon, forthrightness and persistency to be sure of 
that fact. It is Christianity’s insight that this is as 
true for society as for the individual. Human free- 
dom, whether for individual or for race, to follow the 
dictates of desire is real, but it moves within fixed and 
inexorable limits which represent the moral structure 
of the universe. A too great defiance of the laws of 
that structure brings its inevitable penalty. 

The saga of mankind’s pilgrimage is living witness 
to this fact. It has been well said, “The welfare of 
society is dependent upon a practical recognition of 
moral principles—the laws of morality are conditions 
of the progress and even of the existence of society.” 
Where in all history shall welookforclearer confirmation 
of this truth than to our world’s life in this hour? The 
Christian sees the present depression as fundamentally 
due to sin—willful or careless blindness to the moral 
structure of reality—the sin of gluttony for money and 
for power and for a specious prosperity, the sin of sharp 
and heartless business practice, of false objectives, of 
~ unlimited reliance upon basically unethical axioms, the 
sin of blindness which could not see economic truth be- 
cause it did not love moral right—such sin as exacts 
its wage not merely from the sinners but from their 
fellowmen. It is the judgment of the moral order upon 
our life. It is history’s stern reminder that we live in a 
world where material and selfish ideals cannot ul- 
timately prevail; that ethical forces in some sense un- 
derlie and precede and determine economic and po- 
litical problems, that man’s social life in the large 
advances within the constraining framework of the 
moral design of God. 

We have cited the most familiar and contem- 


porary evidence. It is only the most vivid, because 
most recent, illustration of the truth to which all 
human history bears abundant evidence. Christian- 
ity has watched the rise and fall of empire after em- 
pire, civilization after civilization. It has seen econ- 
omy succeed economy, each rooted in some particular 
economic dogma which has refused recognition of the 
ethical considerations which alone could have given 
it power to endure. It has seen its own movement 
persist through the advent and decline of system after 
system. It knows that the vigor and significance of 
its endurance in any agony of transition was propor- 
tional to its disentanglement from the unethical eco- 
nomic and political dogmas then prevailing, its fidelity 
to its faith in the moral character of reality. It sees no 
reason to believe that in our day an economic program 
based in part on non-ethical premises and employing 
non-ethical means for its triumph will experience 
greater permanence or bring greater benefit to man- 
kind. It is confirmed in its insight that the deter- 
minative conditions in human history are ethical and 
that they will finally prevail. 

To this basic contrast two others are closely re- 
lated. 

2. The Legitimate Methods of Social Change. 

For the realization of its social goals, Marxism 
leans heavily upon the inevitability of the class 
struggle, and does not hesitate before any employ- 
ment of coercion which is likely to further its objec- 
tives. But it is implicit in Christianity’s certainty 
of the ethical unity of reality that it places confidence 
in no methods for the accomplishment of social] change, 
however worthy the goal, which are not themselves 
consonant with the goal desired. The end cannot 
justify the means. To employ injustice, violence, 
coercion, for the achievement of socially desirable ends, 
is to set loose in the world forces of evil which—the 
universe being a moral unity—are certain to take 
their toll from those who employ them and to qualify, 
and in some measure nullify, the good ends achieved. 
How far Christians can justify to themselves the use 
of milder forms of coercion under what appear to be 
the necessities of social conflict is a very puzzling ques- 
tion. But that they cannot lend acquiescence to the 
types and extent of coercion which are avowed by the 
practical program of Communism is indisputable. 

3. The Recreative Principle in Human History. 

Marxism conceives the development of social life 
by economic factors; Christianity by moral forces. 
By the same token, Marxism places its confidence for 
the reconstruction of society and the achievement of 
the better life for men primarily in the reorganization 
of the economic order, Christianity primarily in the 
agency of creative persons. To be sure the contrast 
here is by no means absolute. It was Marx’s great de- 
parture from traditional materialism that he affirmed 
that men can influence their own destiny; there is 
much talk in Marxist writings about “creative human 
activity.” But how far Marxism is from making its 


. practical philosophy consistent with this belief, how 


far it is still actually under the dominance of the old 
view, is clearly revealed in its literature. The em- 
phasis falls almost wholly upon “forces,”’ “systems,” 
“isms.” It is this which gives to Marxism its im- 
pression of incurable abstraction, its servitude to an 
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artificial ideology. ‘To sink one’s mind in the Marxist 
writings is to feel oneself removed from real life, from 
the simple but dynamic facts and relationships which 
actually characterize human experience. This is part 
of its unhappy legacy from Hegel. 

In this respect, Marxism falls into the error which 
vitiates many philosophies of history. Their temp- 
tation is to fasten attention upon general tendencies, 
the play of great impersonal forces, and to interpret 
history in these terms, deterministically. And so their 
conclusions appear fatalistic and pessimistic. The 
outcome is a gloomy one. We recoil from their de- 
spair; but we cannot put our fingers on their inade- 
quacy. They falsify the story because they have lost 
from their view the creative principle in history—the 
vision and life and influence of the individual person. 
This is Christianity’s distinctive contribution to a 
philosophy of history. We speak familiarly of the 
Christian ideal as a “society dominated by love.”’ 
That is not altogether accurate, for it too speaks of an 
abstraction. Rather, the Christian ideal is a society 
permeated, and in some measure redeemed, by the in- 
fluence of loving persons. In that ideal is revealed the 
force upon which Christianity relies for the gradual 
emancipation and improvement of society. 

4. The Validity of Apocalypticism and the Char- 
acter of Human Nature. 

Marxism prophesies the advent of “the classless 
society.”” It appears to hold undiscourageable con- 
fidence in men’s response to the promise of a better 
order, and in the perfectibility of human nature. 

Now to a mature Christianity, this is the veriest 
romanticism. Mr. Henson has suggested that Marxism 
is realistic, Christianity idealistic. But where in the 
whole gamut of contemporary thought can we detect 
such romantic idealism? With all its emphasis upon a 
philosophy of history, has Marxism learned nothing 
from the story of the human pilgrimage? 

It may seem strange indeed that Christianity, 
itself born in a vivid apocalyptic hope, should bring 
strictures against a high eschatology. But the wisest 
Christianity has learned from its own past. It knows 
that the perfect society is not to be seen in our world, 
either by divine intervention or human reconstruction. 
It knows that the classes which divide society are the 
inevitable fruit of tendencies deep within human na- 
ture. The abolition of the existing classes, however 
desirable, will have its final issue in a new stratification 
of society in which each group again seeks to impose 
its will on all others. The ideal of a classless society 
is as chimerical as the vision of a perfect order on 
earth. Further, Christianity has learned that the 
forces which most require treatment for society’s 
advance are lodged deep within each life, and will not 
be exorcised by any reordered system; they reappear 
and must be dealt with afresh in each generation and 
in every possible economy. In brief, Christianity 
knows something of s7n. 

5. The Character of Ultimate Reality. 

We have come to feel before this that the deeper 
divergence between Marxism and Christianity is one of 
basic outlook, of ultimate certainty, of conviction of 
the structure of Reality. Mr. Henson has said that 
“Marxism is realistic; Christianity, idealistic.” But, 
what is “‘the real?”’ That is the central issue. 
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Mr. Henson cited, as a typical Christian vindica- 
tion of its beliefs, the argument that “what ought to be 
true, must be true.’’ In contrast, Marxism begins 
with “what is.” There is a type of Christian apolo- 
getic which has proceeded from “what ought to be” 
to “what is.’ It has never been an authentic state- 
ment; it has never claimed support from large numbers 
of Christians, nor from any for long periods. Chris- 
tianity is not an argument from “what ought to be” 
to “what is.” It is an argument from “what is” to 
‘what is.” Or, perhaps more significantly, from 
“what is” to “what may be.’’ It reasons from what 
is indisputably real within-a part of the totality of 
mankind’s experience to what, on that account, might 
be completely real in the experience of all mankind. 
The Christian certainty does not concern something 
which is “ideal’’ in contradistinction to the “real.” 

Between the conception of the world as a nexus of 
impersonal and mechanistic economic forces which 
determine the conditions and the outcome of man- 
kind’s life, and the conception hinted above, there is, 
it will be agreed, a great gulf fixed. / 

I was deeply impressed with the remark with 
which Mr. Henson concluded his paper: the suggestion 
that thinkers of today are rapidly being drawn into 
one of two opposed camps—that of revolution or that 
of reaction. But it would be a mistake to identify 
either of these two parties with Christianity. As a 
matter of fact, in every period of the Christian era, 
both tendencies have been strongly represented both 
within and without the Christian movement. Surely 
it would be a strange perspective which would define 
as reactionary a movement which was first thrust forth 
into the world in a vivid apocalyptic expectation, 
whose founder was executed as a dangerous revolu- 
tionary, which repeatedly has been spoken of as turn- 
ing the world upside down, which in every period of 
revival has given birth to tremendous energies for 
radical social reconstruction. 

No; the line of cleavage between Christianity and 
Marxism is not to be drawn in terms of the revolution- 
ary-reactionary antithesis. What leads Christianity, 
whether conservative or radical, to issue challenge to 
Marxism and, indeed, to stand in frank and vigorous 
antagonisms to the practical program of Marxism, is 
something deeper by far. Speaking of Wordsworth as 
representative of the rebellion of the early nineteenth- 
century poets against the scientific materialism of 
their day, Whitehead says: 

Wordsworth was not bothered by any intellectual 
antagonism. What moved him was moral repulsion, 

He felt that something had been left out, and that what 

had been left out comprised everything that was most 

important. ... 


Once more, what moves Christianity is not pri- 
marily an intellectual antagonism. What stirs Chris- 
tianity is a moral repulsion. It ‘‘knows in its bones” 
that in Marxism as it is actually functioning in much 
of its practice, something has been left out. And that 
what has been left out comprises everything that is 
most important. Again, it is a protest in behalf of 
value. It is possible that in the authenticity and 
power of that protest, and in its successful outcome, as 
much is at stake for mankind as in the earlier release 
from scientific materialism. 
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“Days without End” 


C. Leslie Curtice 


life has come to mean little more than ‘‘days 
without end.” More and more people have 
come to that disastrous state of mind in 
which nothing is seen to be of enduring worth, and 
consequently everything becomes a stale and uncom- 
forting process of simply going on. Life is still a 
journey, but a journey without a destination, a 
journey which is unrelieved by emotions of joy and 
expectation and faith. Perhaps no age has been more 
conscious of its lack of faith than the age in which we 
live. At the same time no age has been groping with 
the problems resulting from its loss more vividly and 
more intensely than the age in which we live. 

It is the culmination of that despairing sense of 
loss which began in the nineteenth century, which we 
find so clearly reflected in the poetry of a man like 
Alfred Tennyson, when he cries: 

Behold, we know not anything; 

I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last—far off—at last, to all, 
And every winter change to spring. 


So runs my dream; but what am I? 
An infant crying in the night; 

An infant erying for the light; 

And with no language but a cry. 


I falter where I firmly trod, 

And falling with my weight of cares 
Upon the great world’s altar-stairs 
That slope through darkness up to God, 


I stretch lame hands of faith, and grope, 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all, 

And faintly trust the larger hope. 


It is the culmination of the greatest cataclysm in 
the history of the world, the Great War, in which the 
hopes and ideals and enthusiastic sacrifices of the in- 
spired peoples of the world went down in defeat and 
blood. The ends towards which the world so vainly 
strove in high hope were unrealized, and so we sank 
back in the lethargy of despair. 

It is the culmination of the breakdown in our 
economic order in which greed and unreserved exploi- 
tation has resulted in poverty, rags and bread-lines. 
Heartbroken and angry, we raise bewildered voices to 
ask how such a thing could come about. 
midst of plenty is it possible for great numbers of 
people to go hungry? How, while cotton is being 
plowed into the ground, is it possible for great num- 
bers of people to go without clothing? 

So today we find ourselves living in an unhappy 
era. An era in which disillusionment flies its own flag 
of moral disintegration. An era which is strongly 
characterized by a prevailing mood of cynicism. Re- 
ligious ideals are distrusted and ignored. Ideals of 
the family and the state are discarded as being worth- 
less. Pessimistic philosophies echoing the insignifi- 
cance of man and his accomplishments run rampant 
over the face of the earth. So we go on, aimlessly and 


How in the © 


confusedly, go on as if it were a life in which there were 
only “‘days without end.” 

Eugene O’ Neill in his latest play gives us the picture 
of a man with a sensitive conscience, who in many re- 
spects is typical of many people in our day, a man 
with a lost faith. He is a business man with a leaning 
toward literature. He finds himself in the process of 
writing a novel, a novel which emerges from and re- 
flects his own life. Asa youth he was reared in happy 
circumstances. His father and mother had always 
been deeply in love with each other. Both were 
pious people. Their family life reflected their implicit 
belief in a personal loving God. Their only child 
could not help reflecting this same attitude—an atti- 
tude of kindliness, of warm personal interest under 
the care of a kind and just God. When the child was 
fifteen years of age his father was stricken with in- 
fluenza, which had become an epidemic. The child 
is firm in his belief that a loving God will hear his 
prayers and save his father. But his father dies. His 
mother is then taken ill. Although the boy of fifteen 
had suffered a shock to his faith when God had allowed 
his father to die, he nevertheless continues to pray that 
God will not take his mother from him. And then his 
mother dies. In a state of bewilderment and grief the 
youth walks, hardly knowing it, into the church where 
he had often worshiped with his father and mother. 
He finds himself kneeling before the figure of Christ, 
praying with agonized mind to God. But this time 
there is no answer to his prayer. There does not come 
the sense of a warm personal loving God who is in- 
terested in His children on earth. Instead there is a 
terrible mocking, a something which laughs at his 
childish superstitions and beliefs. He finds himself 
possessed of some mighty cynical force, which holds 
him in its grip, an evil spirit which haunts him day 
and night, and which laughs to scorn any belief in 
God or immortality. 

Later on the youth goes to college, and there 
spurts forth his ardent intellectual belief in atheism. 
From atheism he turns his attention to the more 
radical conceptions of government, such as bolshevism 
and anarchism. Strangely enough, he turns from these 
back to religion, but not the religion he had known as 
a child. He becomes absorbed in the defeatist re- 
ligions of the East, Taoism under Lao-tze, and cer- 
tain Buddhistic philosophies. When all these have 
failed him he is saved from utter abandonment when 
he falls deeply in love with a beautiful woman whom 
he later marries. At last he thinks he has found the 
meaning of life, the end for which all existence craves 
—it is love, the love of a man for a woman, beautiful 
and redeeming. 

But he is enthralled by the evil spirit which still 
possesses him. This evil self seems bent on destroying 
the very thing that brings him happiness, the only 
thing in which he can believe. His wife takes a trip 
to visit her mother. While she is gone he is miserable. 
His old fears return to haunt him and to goad his spirit. 
He seems all alone, without security, without love. 
An old college friend invites him to a dinner to be held 
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at hishome. He goes thinking that this will be an op- 
portunity to get away from his morbid loneliness. 
Circumstances and the evil spirit which is his other self 
bring about an unfortunate relationship with his 
friend’s wife, who is himself unfaithful. 

After that he is mentally tortured by his act of 
unfaithfulness. He has destroyed the one bond which 
held him to life. His wife returns, but soon after- 
ward is taken ill with influenza, but partially recovers. 

His novel conceived thus far, he is driven by the 
evil spirit which possesses him to write a tragic ending. 
Before he works it out, however, his uncle, who is a 
priest, and whom he has not seen since childhood, 
comes to see him. He tries to save him from the other 
self. He wishes him to return to the simple belief in 
God and Christ which he had as a child. But his ra- 
tionalizing self still scorns such a belief. 

One evening while his uncle is there he reviews 
the ending to his novel which he has now conceived, 
when his wife is present. The ending he gives to his 
novel is this: His wife after having influenza is taken 
with pneumonia and dies. Once more he finds himself 
in the church in which he had prayed as a child. At 
this point he is torn between his two selves. One 
wishes to restore to him his lost faith. The other, the 
evil spirit, forces him to relinquish it to the end. Thus 
he is left with nothing—no love, no faith, no belief in 
God or immortality. He is driven forth from the 
church to live the life of unbelief, the life of ““Days 
without End.” 

His wife, while he is reviewing this ending to his 
novel, becomes cognizant of the fact that he is talking 
about himself and about her. The shock is so great 
to her that she rushes out into the night, a night of rain 
and cold, to return with a fever which foretells pneu- 
monia. Brought face to face with the horrible mean- 
ing of his own novel, facing the stark reality which 
may end in the death of his own wife, he wrestles with 
his own soul as the damned would wrestle. With one 
last tremendous exertion of will he seeks the church 
and his lost faith, as he battles the evil spirit which 
seeks to have him bring about the tragic ending. 
There he kneels before the figure of the Crucified Lord, 
his evil spirit denying that figure and his act, his better 
self striving to grasp the lost momentum and power of 
belief and faith. With agonizing gasps he throws him- 
self down and seeks to pray. Slowly, hesitatingly, 
with heartrending sobs, the words come from his lips 
and soul. And then God speaks through the figure of 
Christ. God speaks to his soul and life, and into his 
spirit there surges the light and faith and assurance 
which he had lost. The priest seeks him in the church 
to tell him that his wife has forgiven him and is re- 
covering. But this he already knows, because his evil 
spirit had fallen dead at the feet of the figure of Christ, 
and his victorious self shines forth to proclaim the 
immortality of love, and the victory of faith. And so, 
“Life laughs with love. Life laughs with love.” 

Although it is not possible for all of us to recover 
a lost faith in any such manner, especially since we as 
Protestants are not grounded in that mystical ap- 
proach to Christ and faith in God which is so clearly 
a vital part of the Catholic faith, nevertheless we can, 
I think, develop an attitude of mind and spirit which 
is as surely productive of results as the answer which 


Eugene O’Neill gives in “Days without End.” Re- 
covery of faith does lie in the discoverable secret of that 
figure before which John Loving knelt and rose with a 
miracle in his heart. Woe be to a disillusioned and 
cynical age refusing to acknowledge that fact. The 
answer to a lost faith is the answer which Jesus of 
Nazareth reflected in his attitude toward life and 
God. 

For one thing, Jesus did believe in a personal 
God. No one can look at that amazing figure with- 
out realizing the close relationship of One whom he 
called Father. It was to him a constant source of 
power and strength. It was the spring which watered 
his soul with refreshing insight and vision. It was the 
fountain from which he drew deep resources of faith. 
But that does not mean that Jesus became disillu- 
sioned when God did not comply with his wishes. 
In a moment of agony and despair he threw himself 
down in the garden of Gethsemane and prayed to a 
personal God, “‘My Father, take this cup from me.” 
But in the next moment, with clearer vision and with 
victory in his heart, he gives expression to his under- 
standing of the real nature of God and his unalloyed 
faith: “Not my will, but thine be done.” So to an 
age which falters in its belief in a personal God, Jesus 
speaks with a profound and deep message. We had 
better look to Jesus of Nazareth if we are to recover our 
lost faith in a personal God. ; 

Or again, Jesus did believe in social progress. 
There can be no doubt about that. It was the main- 
spring of his thought which released the tremendous 
energies within him and sent him out into the world, to 
pour out his life that society might become a finer, a 
better, a more firmly united unit. No one was ever 
motivated by higher dreams of humanity than was 
Jesus of Nazareth. Indeed, when today we seek to 
give expression to our ideas of social betterment we 
can find no thought more adequate to convey the ideal 
towards which we strive than the thought of Jesus— 
the Kingdom of God among men. But Jesus did not 
become disillusioned and cynical when his dream failed 
to materialize within the short confines of his life. No, 
indeed, he did not. He was willing to die on the cross 
in order that his dream might be carried on into future 
generations. He had a long-time faith. Well, some 
of us who started out with high ideals and expectations 
as to the progress of society, and now return disil- 
lusioned and cynical because our expectations have 
not found basis in society, some of us had better turn 
to Jesus of Nazareth for a long-time faith. 

Or again, Jesus did believe in the transcendent 
worth of human personality. Probably the best ser- 
mon that he ever preached was to a woman to whom 
we would not give a second thought, the woman of 
Samaria. Whatever he said or did centered around 
his implicit faith in the transcendent worth of human 
personality. That does not mean that Jesus put on 
pink-tinted glasses when he looked at human nature. 
No, he did not. He knew human nature as it could 
be at its worst. He was well aware of the depths to 
which men do descend whenever one or more drives 
run rampant and become insensible to the total unity. 
So he tells us of the prodigal son, and of the unjust 
steward, and of the merciless judge, who “feared 
neither God nor man.’ It is plain that Jesus had no 
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illusions about men. But it is also plain that Jesus 
did not become disillusioned and cynical because 
people were not better than he found them, because 
they were not more responsive, more kindly, more 
just. He clearly recognized that they could and would 
become better. He clearly saw that human nature is 
essentially good. Well, some of us who have become 
disillusioned and distrustful of people had better turn 
to Jesus of Nazareth to recover an implicit faith in 
the transcendent worth of human personality. 
Without necessarily dissecting the attitude of 
Jesus, one must admit that it was an attitude which 


stood up under the tests of life. It did more than that. 
It gave wings to faith. Faith to Jesus was something 
more than plodding on mile after mile resolutely de- 
termined to carry on. It was spontaneity and freshness 
and song. It was an inward rhythm making glad the 
highways of life. Storms and hardships did not sour 
and curdle life, they sweetened and tempered it. 
Crises became opportunities. No one will deny, I 
think, that what we need today is the sort of faith that 
Jesus had—the sort of faith that not only holds on 
but carries one along with a sense of triumph and vic- 
tory, one in which “‘life laughs with love.” 


“Raith with Power” 


Asa M. Bradley 


a UST why I have waited more than twenty 
eal | years to read this book is a question to which 
there is no answer—it just happened. Dr. 
McGlauflin was probably more intimately 
associated with Dr. Shinn than any other of our 
ministers, but I am convinced that no one could write 
a complete biography of the latter, not that he was 
complex, but because his contacts, while intimate, 
were brief, and far between. The line by which he 
came to the ministry is virtually unnoticed, perhaps 
because the author never chanced to hear it, or if he 
did, didn’t get it vividly. We didn’t all get the same 
stories. Shinn was intense with his work, and the 
seasons of relaxation were rare. 

Some time ago I wrote of a stormy evening when 
he accompanied me to my home in Oakland, and by 
the blazing wood-fire talked till after midnight. That 
was one of the times, and it was then that he told us 
the story. 

While in the army, he had thought his way 
through to a religious faith, which as far as he knew 
was all his own. Back at home, after the war, he told 
his mother about it. She said, ‘“You are a Univer- 
salist.”” ‘“What’s that?’ he asked. She could not tell 
him very well, her knowledge was limited, nor could 
she answer his many questions, but she had a vague 
memory that there was a Universalist minister some 
where named Thayer; and this was as far as they 
could go. 

There followed the period of schooling, the tem- 
perance revival, and the organization of the Good 
Templars Lodge, into which he went with all his splen- 
did enthusiasm. In some of their Good Templar 
literature he saw the name of the Rev. Wm. M. Thayer 
and, assuming this to be the man to whom his mother 
had referred, wrote him, asking guidance to a better 
knowledge of Universalism and Universalists. The re- 
ply was immediate, in which the writer disclaimed be- 
ing the Universalist Thayer, but added, “‘I called in at 
the Universalist Publishing House this morning, and 
gave them your letter.” 

This Wm. M. Thayer was a Congregationalist, 
living in Franklin, and employed with temperance 
work in some way. He called at our home frequently. 
My interest in him was that he was the author of 
several books for boys, a life of Lincoln for one. 

From the Publishing House came a catalogue of 
Universalist publications. With nothing to guide 


him in his selection, but with the name “Thayer” 
stuck in the back of his head, he ordered Thayer’s 
“Theology of Universalism.” He said: “It was a 
revelation to me, and I carried it under my jacket 
everywhere I-went, and read and re-read it.”” And he 
never lost his admiration for the book; to him it was 
next to the Bible—and a close second. When there 
was talk that I turn to the ministry, he said, “You 
read Thayer’s Theology of Universalism,” which I did. 

Thus he learned of the doctrine. Later, as the 
biography states, and through the Good Templar as- 
sociation, he met the Universalists who induced him to 
prepare for the ministry. It was arranged that he go 
to Baltimore, where the General Convention was to 
meet, and where he could meet those with whom he 
could go the rest of the way to Canton. 

That session seems to have become noted for 
long and sharp debating. At length, losing patience, 
Q. H. addressed the Convention, telling his story in 
brief, said that he had read their writings, but added, 
“You write better than you talk.’”’ He then said that 
he had come to the Convention on his way to Canton 
to fit for the Universalist ministry, but that he should 
go no farther, he was going back home. We may well 
imagine the dramatic effect of such talk, backed by his 
tremendous earnestness. When he had finished, one of 
the older ministers (name forgotten—it is forty years 
since I got the story), extending his hands, said, 
“Brethren, you see how we look.” Turning to Q. H. 
he urged that he give them another trial, saying that 
they weren’t always that way. Of course we know 
that he was persuaded; however, he meant what he 
said, when he said it. 

The biography says, “after listening to the wordy 
and sharp discussions on the Winchester Profession of 
Faith,” etc. I received the same idea from hearing the 
story first hand, and I have heard it from other sources, 
however, I doubt our time-honored Profession of 
Faith being any factor in the case. As I have studied 
the report of that Baltimore Convention of 1867, I 
discover many constructive measures up for consid- 
eration. The Convention was in its infancy, it had 
been incorporated only the year before, and its con- 
stitution and rules of government were merely tenta- 
tive, to take form at the session at Gloucester in 1870. 
There was a resolution relating to the interpretation 
of the Winchester Profession, but as “it was adopted 
by a yea and nay vote of forty-nine to one,’ the dis- 
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agreements couldn’t have been very serious. The 
probability is that the tedious discussion of many 
matters of which he had little understanding irritated 
Shinn, and he blew up at that point, and that the 
subject under discussion had nothing to do with it. 
He had little patience with Convention legislation, 
or with parliamentary jugglery. To him the shortest 
way to what he wanted was in a straight line. His 
interest was in results, and not methods. He cared 
little how a thing was done, but got it done in the 
quickest and most effective way possible. 

I had a dream recently. This is a true one, and 
not like some that you read about. It was just at 
dawn when one should waken, so the memory of it is 
vivid. J was in a large church auditorium of which I 
have no knowledge. It seemed to be between sessions 
of a Convention, and the people were dispersed in 
groups visiting. (Probably our Worcester Convention 
was the background of the dream.) Dr. Shinn passed 
down the aisle, overcoat on arm, and a package in his 
hand. At the door he turned and called back: ‘I’m 


sorry, but I must leave you. You have gotten hold of 
a big idea, now be big! Be bzg!’’ and as he passed out 
the door the voice came ringing back, “‘Be big!”’ 

There was an amused murmur, and the people 
turned back to their conversations. J remarked to 
those about me, “‘We can’t let it go like that,” and, 
gaining attention, I called the people about me and 
told them of Dr. Shinn’s wonderful service to and his 
love and devotion for our church. Then I added: 
“Heretofore he has parted from us with plans for fu- 
ture cooperative effort; but this time it is different, he 
leaves himself out, and tell us to be bg. This may be 
the last time that he will speak to us, but his final 
message is that we be big.” ~ 

What of it? Nothing, may be. I told you it was 
a dream. Not many are left who were intimately as- 
sociated with him. I think of Lyman Ward, Fenwick 
Leavitt, and there may be a few more. A generation 
has grown that knows little of the man and his work. 
But I fancy, if he could again speak to us, that he 
would say—‘“Be big.” 


Some Contemporary Superstitions. 
W. W. Willard | 


false, thus making the conclusions valid or 
invalid. The same is true of institutions; 
they are based on assumptions that give them their 
real or apparent validity. 

It is the contention of this article that modern 
civilization is based on a group of false assumptions 
which through long acceptance are taken for granted 
and which have acquired in the popular mind a sort of 
quasi-divine sanction. They are superstitions which 
must be repudiated in thought and practice if the 
threatened disruption of civilization is to be checked 


I 


The first of these assumptions is that the profit 
motive must be basic in a successful industrial order. 
Upon this the economic structure of the modern world, 
with the exception of Russia, is founded. 'To question 
it would be, to most people, like suggesting the removal 
of the foundation of the Empire State Building in 
New York or cutting the cables of the Brooklyn Bridge. 
And yet there are four counts at least on which we may 
confidently deny this assumption as unwarranted in 
fact and theory. 

1. The profit motive as exhibited today in business 
and industry is an artificial product; that is to say it 
has grown and thrived as the result of certain man- 
made institutions and not from any inherent necessity 
of human nature. It has become the “primum mobile’”’ 
of the economic world at the behest of human greed, 
and has become legitimatized by a process of reasoning 
rooted in the assumption that its necessity is an eco- 
nomic axiom as self-evident as that a straight line is 
the shortest distance between two points. 

The childhood of the race was ignorant of this 
imperative necessity to get for private profit. Life 
was communal and based on the principle of sharing. 
It was only with the coming of the machine that the 


profit motive as a desire to acquire over and above 
the necessities of life was practically created. The 
private possession of the tools of industry gave their 
owner an enormous advantage over his fellows; the 
passion for profit was born, and with the strides of 
machine-making and machine-possessing, the profit 
motive grew by leaps and bounds. Today it is the 
Czar of the industrial world, the “‘life of trade,’’ and 
brooks no interference by impractical idealists or 
philanthropists. 

2. That the profit motive is not inherent in 
human nature is proved by the fact that there are 
groups in the social order to whose members this motive 
is alien. This is true of children, artists, soldiers and 
saints. The following quotation from a contemporary 
writer is in point: 

The profit motive will not sustain a balanced, en- 
during civilization. Far stronger, far truer—in fact far 
more humanly natural—is the motive of self-expression 
and fulfillment found in children and surviving in a few 
artists, artisans and spiritually conscious men and 
women who refuse to be molded by the external forces 
prevailing in their environment. The inadequacy of 
the profit motive appears when we imagine the result if it 
were extended to family life. Every family is a co- 
operative economy attempting to maintain itself in a 
competitive community. 


No one of the classes above mentioned is con- 
trolled by the profit motive and together they repre- 
sent life at its best. The entrance of the profit motive 
is not a sign of progress but of degeneration. It is not 
an inherent necessity but an evil, sinister and destruc- 
tive acquisition. Once introduced into associated 
human life, it knows no bounds to its poisonous, can- 
cerous growth and will ultimately, if unchecked, 
strangle humanity. 

3. That the profit motive is not inevitable in the 
social order is proved by a portentous fact in our 
modern world-—Russia. While leaving the final ap- 
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praisement of the Great Experiment to the future 
historian, one fact of commanding importance is 
to be noted. Amida population of 160,000,000 people 
the profit motive in industry has been to a startling 
degree eliminated. In its place has been substituted 
the incentive of working for a cause, first the eco- 
nomic liberation of the Russian people and beyond 
that the liberation of the workers of the world. 

Graphie and highly authentic evidence of this 
fact may be found in Prof. Harry F. Ward’s book ‘‘In 
Place of Profit.” The book is a result of a first-hand 
study of the industrial experiment in Russia during 
the year 1931-1932. The following passages which 
I venture to quote at some length give striking em- 
phasis to the fact that the profit motive is not neces- 
sary as an incentive in the industrial order: 


The powerful profit motive that still dominates the 
capitalist world, driving it toward war against its own 
» judgment and to the repression of liberties against its 
own professed principles, is here but a pale ghost flitting 
about in dark places with a lessening company of 
cringing speculators and bewildered peasants. 

.... Socialists of all schools . . . . believe with 
the early Christians that the love of money is the root of 
all evil, at least in so far as society is concerned. There- 
fore when the Soviet Socialist Republic was organized, 
profit was outlawed, the profit makers were dispossessed 
and then denied citizenship. 

. ... The creative desires are being exalted over 
the possessive appetites by abolishing the possibility of 
acquisition, limiting ownership to purely personal 
property, and opening to the initiative of the masses 
‘such engrossing tasks that success in achieving social 
ends becomes more important than personal rewards. 
The initiative thus created is being guided by a disci- 
pline which represses the ego and enlarges the social self. 

.... The essential difference between capitalist 
and socialist motivation is summarized in the proposal 
to organize industry for use instead of for profit, or, in 
the language of ethics, to substitute the will to serve for 
the will to gain. 


The fact of Russia is sufficient to forever disprove 
the assumption that desire for private profit is the 
mainspring and must be the master motive in industry. 
Not only is the profit motive alien to the very genius 
of the Soviet Republic, but, what naturally follows, the 
criminal in Russia, for whom is reserved the death 
penalty, is the unsocial profiteer. Perhaps when 
America has suffered a little longer under the cruel 
lashings of the spirit of greed she too may make a like 
appraisement of the profit motive. 

4, There is a fourth argument that may not ap- 
peal to the hard-headed business man, but to those who 
believe in the moral order of the world it strikes at the 
root of the matter. The profit motive is wnethical, and 
as such cannot belong to the normal order of social life. 
The principle of sharing, not of selfishness, is ingrained 
in the nature of things and whenever contradicted in- 
exorably brings disaster both to the individual and to 
the social group. The profit motive would make a lie 
of the cosmic law of reciprocity and in doing so be- 
comes itself the arch-falsifier. 

The profit motive is condemned not only as hav- 
ing neither practical nor ethical validity but as the pro- 
lific breeder of war and of human strife and misery in 
their multiple forms. 


Its indictment cannot be better expressed than in 
the following words of a contemporary writer: 


It is the quest for profit that is responsible for the 
continuance of child labor, for the manufacture of 
shoddy and adulterated goods, for the bitter resistance 
of employers to labor organization, for the pressing down 
of wages often to a starvation point, and for the retention 
of the long work day, despite the great development 
of machine production. The profit motive leads men 
and corporations to destroy forest lands without 
thought of future generations, to skim the cream from 
the coal mines, leaving great quantities of coal forever 
irrecoverable, to gamble with the trust and bank funds 
of the poor, to pervert the taste of millions through 
newspapers, magazines and movies, to corrupt courts 
and public officials, to devote millions to propaganda 
against movements for the common good, and to involve 
nations in deadly warfare. It is at the root of the peri- 
odic breakdowns in our economic life, with their result- 
ant tragic suffering. 


II 


A second baseless assumption, which is at the 
same time a popular superstition, is that private 
ownership is an inalienable right. Here we have need 
of clear discrimination. What we deny in this as- 
sumption is not that a man has a right to ownership 
in the necessities of life and to the rewards of his own 
labor, but that beyond these he has any right to appro- 
priate the rewards of the labor of others. Here the 
rising modern conscience of men now in the minority 
but destined to be in the triumphant majority is de- 
claring in Amos-like tones, “Thus far, but no far- 
ther!” The inherent right of a man to the product 
of his own labor is affirmed; the asswmed right to the 
product of the labor of others is denied. 

In this declaration is dynamite enough if released 
at once to blow our modern civilization to pieces. If 
it can be released as active leaven in the leaden dough 
it will enfranchise the countless victims of the ruthless 
economic system under which we live and transform 
civilization. ’ 

To give this assumption its cowp de grace should 
be an immediate task of publicist, educator, statesman 
and social prophet. To do so is to tackle an octopus 
with its radiating tentacles underlined with suckers 
that draw the life blood from countless human beings. 
But it must be done! - To practically and finally destroy 
this assumption means war to the finish with the en- 
trenched money power of the world. On the side of 
the assumption is greed, an evil tradition, a subsidized 
press, ignorance, indifference and an obsequious train 
of human parasites. On the other side are the people 
and the “stars in their courses’ (another name for 
God). . 

ITI 


Another assumption that is thwarting human 
progressis that human nature is incapable of change, and 
that therefore any radical readjustment in human 
relations is foredoomed to failure. 

We might at once deny this assumption by quot- 
ing the words of so eminent an authority as Professor 
Hocking of Harvard University. In his book ‘‘Hu- 
man Nature and Its Re-making”’ he says: 


That is a hazardous refutation of Socialism or of 
any other proposed revolution which consists in point- 
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ing out that its success would require a change in human 
nature. Under the spell of particular ideas monastic 
communities have flourished, in comparison with 
whose demands upon human nature the change re- 
quired by Socialism, so far as it calls for pure altruism 

. is trivial. To anyone who asserts as a dogma that 
‘human nature never changes,” it is fair to reply, “It is 
human nature to change itself.” 


These highly suggestive words of Professor Hock- 
ing remind one of the argument once used by Prof. 
William James in favor of some supposed results of 
psychical research. After sittings with a certain 
woman medium whose genuineness greatly impressed 
him, he remarked that it takes only one white crow to 
disprove the statement that all crows are black, and 
that Madame So-and-So was his ‘‘white crow.”’ ef- 
fectively disproving the claim that all mediums are 
unreliable. In like manner even one unquestioned 
instance of change in human nature forever discredits 
the assumption that “‘you can’t change human nature.” 

Social heredity may overcome and transform the 
tendencies of physical heredity. ‘The malleability of 
human nature under the influence of environment is a 
fact receiving daily demonstration in the clinic of 
human experience. Human nature not only may 
change, but has changed and must change for better 
or worse under the benign or evil influences that 
momentarily beset and invade the spirit of man. 

Here is our hope for a changed social order to be 
ushered in by the impact of those ideal social forces 
that are even now foreshadowing the overthrow of an 
‘effete and dying civilization based on individualism 
and self-interest. 

IV 


A fourth and most tenacious assumption is bound 
to pass in the wake of the foregoing, namely, that 
poverty 1s inevitable and can never be eradicated from 
human society. Even divine sanction has been claimed 
for this assumption by quoting the words of Jesus, 
“The poor ye have always with you!” If there was 
ever an excuse for this assumption it was in the days 
now gone forever when mankind lived under a “‘deficit 
economy’—when the means of human subsistence 
always fell short of human need and there was never 
“enough to go round.” 

Since the oncoming of the economic crisis Brazil- 
ians have thrown coffee into the sea, grain has been 
burned in Western states for fuel, milk by the whole- 
sale has been poured into waterways and fresh vege- 
tables have been cast to the garbage heap—and for 
lack of these things the people have been starving! Is this 
crime, or stupidity? Let us call it social insanity. 
The economist has a flip way of explaining it all. 
“Overproduction,” he says, and let us add the sup- 
pressed conclusion, “therefore, underconsumption.” 
We have so much that we are reduced to starvation! 
Did ever insane ravings speak such tragic nonsense? 
Selfishness and stupidity (and selfishness is always stu- 
pid) have brought civilization to the impasse it is now 
facing. 

Unless under the “surplus economy”’ of today we 
can evolve a system of equitable distribution of the 
goods of life we shall deserve the epithet of “fools” 
and the fate of those who cannot read the handwriting 
on the wall. 


V 


A final assumption that is impeding human prog- 
ress—one of an inclusive and general nature—is that 
there are ideas or institutions which by reason of age, 
popular appeal or association must be regarded as sa- 
crosanct apart from any consideration of their use or 
function in the social order. This baseless assumption 
has prolonged the existence of all sorts of ideas and 
practices that have clogged the channels of human 
thought and blocked the pathway of pioneers in human 
progress. ‘Taboos, superstitions, out-moded theories, 
ideas bolstered by ignorance and self-interest, systems 
of thought and social institutions maintained simply 
by the momentum of the impulse that created them— 
all these and more are the offspring of this assumption. 

The Greek general Zenephon tells us in his nar- 
rative of the Retreat of the Ten Thousand that after 
the toilsome and treacherous march of his phalanxes 
from Persia toward their home in Greece they sud- 
denly came one day in sight of the sea when the exult- 
ant cry went up: ‘‘Thalatta! Thalatta!’’ ‘The sea, 
the sea!’’” Likewise Stanley of African fame relates 
that after struggling through the primeval forests of 
central Africa he and his men one day emerged into 
the open pasture-lands of Equatoria, having at last. 
escaped from the eternal gloom of the “forest hell’” 
through which they had been fighting their way for 
more than six dreary months. Before them they 
viewed with fascinated gaze the Promised Land toward 
which they had been blindly forcing their way. Then 
they turned their gaze back toward the infinite forest 
from which they had escaped. There it lay, “sullen, 
remorseless, implacable.”” With gestures of defiance 
they apostrophized it for its cruelty and the murder of 
their comrades. 

If we can forever escape the dismal and demoral- 
izing assumptions above enumerated we may face 
with hope that has rational foundations the future of 
the human species on this planet. If not, the voice 
of exultation will never be heard, for we shall be lost. 
in the forests of futility and on the bleak moors of 
social misery. 

To renounce these assumptions is to unlock the 
gates that bar the way to a better social destiny. If 
we refuse, there is a Samson—some call him Prole- 
tariat—that will one day rise and by main force lift 


these gates from their hinges. 


MARVELS OF THE AIR 


Dental creams and shaving soaps, 
Freckle cures and facial lotions; 
Shampoo wonders, dandruff dopes. 
Oils galore for locomotion. 
Gadgets for the limousine, 
Flakes that jump to clean the dishes; 
Ballyhoos for gasolines, 
Stocks and bonds for sucker fishes. 
Pills both plain and sugar-coated, 
Balms for sundry kinds of odors; 
Tours to ocean side promoted, 
Piston rings for sickly motors. 
If with such a line of chatter 
You will only string along, 
After all the tedious patter 
Maybe you will get a song. 
Harry Vance, in the Louisville News. 
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Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 


Halford L. Hoskins 


Ga 1924 the will of the late Austin Barclay 
| m| Fletcher, New York banker and president of the 
#2 | board of trustees o Tufts College, left in the 
ae} hands of the trustees of the college the sum of 
one million dollars for the foundation and maintenance 
of a school of law. Inasmuch as the character of the 
proposed school was not clearly defined, opinions of 
those interested in the bequest varied widely as to the 
form it should take. A school of law in the ordinary 
sense was obviously impracticable, in view of the size 
of the fund and the proximity of other well-developed 
law schools. Suggestions, not always disinterested, 
were brought forward for a school of international law; 
for a research organization; for an institute; for series 
of public lectures and publications. 

Before any plan of action could be embarked upon, 
however, several obstacles had to be surmounted. 
Current income was not overly large, and a building 
fund was needed. The will itself was contested. 
Finally it became necessary to obtain an official defini- 
tion concerning the scope of the work which might be 
included under the terms of the bequest. To this 
end, the writer, in 1929, at the request of the trustees of 
Tufts College, prepared a hypothetical curriculum for 
a school of law which would have as its principal pur- 
pose that of training advanced students in the funda- 
mentals of the present world order, and fitting them to 
engage in some branch of foreign service or to give in- 
struction in international relations. This plan was ap- 
proved by the Supreme Court of Massachusetts early 
in 1930 and provided the basis of the plan which has 
since been embarked upon. 

One major difficulty to the realization of the plan 
of 1930 was the need of greater library facilities for 
graduate students than those possessed by Tufts 
College. Out of this and the equally vital need for an 
expert faculty finally came the project for a coopera- 
tive arrangement between Tufts College and Harvard 
University for carrying on a type of work which 
neither institution was prepared to develop alone. 
It stated the aim of the Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy as being that of maintaining a graduate 
school in the broad field of international relations. 
It contained a provision that, whereas the faculty of 
the school would be drawn largely from Harvard Uni- 
versity, all of the Harvard libraries, as well as those of 
Tufts College, would be open to the students of the 
Fletcher School. It was also provided that the first 
year of instruction, leading to the master’s degree, 
should be conducted on the campus of Tufts College; 
the more advanced work, leading to the doctorate, 
when developed, to be conducted on the Harvard 
campus. : 

The general control of the school was vested in 
the executive committee, consisting of the presidents 
of the two institutions, two members appointed by the 
Harvard Corporation, two appointed by and from the 
trustees of Tufts College, and the dean of the school 
as chairman. As to courses of study, the agreement 
provided that “the curriculum shall be designed to 
furnish opportunity for study in three fields: public 


and international law, diplomacy and international 
relations, and international economics.” 

This agreement made possible the actual organ- 
ization of the school. A course of study had already 
been prepared by the Acting Dean, for which a not- 
ably distinguished faculty was readily enlisted. This 
corps of experts includes, for the initial year, George 
H. Blakeslee, of Clark University, Lauchlin Currie, 
Seymour B. Harris, Arthur N. Holcombe, William L. 
Langer, Roscoe Pound, Joseph Redlich, Julius Stone, 
and George Grafton Wilson, all of Harvard University, 
and Halford L. Hoskins, of Tufts College, the Acting 
Dean of the School. On May 27, 1933, a public 
statement announced the opening of the Fletcher 
School on the second of the following October. The 
response to this announcement was immediate and 
favorable, and out of the many applications which 
followed a carefully selected student body, represent- 
ing many of the leading colleges and universities of 
the country, has been built up. 

Meanwhile, the question of adequate quarters for 
the Fletcher School required solution. The avail- 
ability on the Tufts College campus of a large, sub- 
stantially built brick building obviated the necessity 
of a long delay for the construction of a wholly new 
building. In June last the trustees of Tufts College 
appropriated a considerable sum of money for the 
complete internal reconstruction of this building, 
Goddard Hall, which is now finished. The building 
contains a large and attractive library reading room 
with extensive book stacks adjacent, an auditorium 
seating about 450 persons, a well-appointed reception 
room, several class and seminar rooms and a number of 
offices. Seldom has the physical establishment of a 
new school been provided as quickly and satisfact- 
orily. 

A large library collection is already equipping the 
new building with the essentials for serious study. 
During the past summer the administration of the 
Fletcher School succeeded in concluding arrange- 
ments whereby the entire library of the World Peace 
Foundation has been placed for an indefinite period in 
the custody of the school. This library of 43,000 titles 
constitutes the best collection of its kind in the United 
States. To this is being added by purchase other 
thousands of books and documents, thus supplying 
from the outset most of the needs for the first year of 
graduate study. The new library, which will be named 
in honor of Edward Ginn, founder of the World Peace 
Foundation and alumnus of Tufts College, will be ad- 
ministered by Denys P. Myers, research director of 
the Foundation. 

It is the policy of the Fletcher School to carry into 
practical execution as many as possibie of the theories 
and principles developed in the course of academic 
study—a program in many respects unique. Plans 
are now being formulated for participation in a series 
of important conferences and summer institutes which 
may make the Fletcher School a principal center of 
activity in the formulation of practical plans for the 
adjustment of international problems and difficulties. 
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The Three Per Cent Quota 


The National Memorial Church 
Frederic W. Perkins 


SN the formal agreement entered into by the 
A) National Memorial Church and the General 
Convention Trustees the following paragraph 
appears: 

The Universalist National Memorial Church shall 
represent the entire denomination in the spirit of its 
administration. It shall set an example of well-ordered 
worship, effective preaching, rational and devout re- 
ligious education, missionary zeal, and devotion to 
good works. 

The distinctive character of the church is summed 
up in that opening phrase. It is the nationally repre- 
sentative church of the Universalist fellowship. That 
is what sends the stream of visitors, on Sundays and 
week days, to the church from Universalist churches all 
over the country. They feel it is not only a church 
but their church, their ‘‘other home church,” as we like 
to call it. That is why beautiful and impressive me- 
morials to those who have served the church and 
humanity are wrought into its fabric, making ib a 
shrine of memory and a mount of vision,” as the service 
of dedication described it. That is why more people 
contributed more money to its building than ever were 


enlisted in any single enterprise in our history. That 
is why contributions to an endowment fund have 
already begun to come in, without solicitation, from 
Universalists who regard it as an outstanding denomi- 
national undertaking worthy of their benefaction. 
And that is why, until such time as an endowment 
or other form of general contribution shall be adequate, 
the General Convention appropriates money toward 
its maintenance. That contribution is not a subsidy 
to a local church, justifiable as that would be. Itisan 
appropriation for an important denominational under- 
taking, in which the local parish is a devoted part- 
ner. 

When Universalists visit Washington they find 
a church which, by the genuineness and nobility of its 
worship in a noble architectural setting, the adequacy 
of its faith and message, the devotion of its members, 
shall send them home with a new pride in the fellow- 
ship of which they are a part. At least, that is our 
ideal. The testimony of many is that in no small de- 
gree it is realized. That is one of the services which 
church quotas and loyalty offerings are helping to 
provide. 


A Fellowship Commitment 
L. Ward Brigham 


eH General Convention was created by the 
44| ministers and churches to answer the need of 
; 4| fellowship that they then felt. Its functions 

Bex!| have been increased and duties put upon it 
as the sense of this fellowship has deepened, and the 
responsibilities of the faith to which it ministers have 
increased. 

All of the General Convention’s work is in behalf 
of the Universalist Church, and at its behest. 

There is, therefore, a definite responsibility rest- 
ing upon the churches and upon the ministers to sup- 
port the work of their creation with loyal and hearty 
spirits, and with such financial aid as these delegated 
duties demand. The “five per cent quota’ was the 
expressed judgment of the delegates at our conven- 


tion, established and reaffirmed from time to time as 
the needs of this “‘Fellowship” arose. At the Worcester 
Convention the Board of Trustees was authorized to 
lower the quota ratio, if and when it seemed advisable 
to do so, in view of prospective revenue from the 
Universalist Loyalty Fellowship. In accordance with 
this authorization the quota ratio for the fiscal year of 
1933-34 has been lowered to three per cent. ‘‘Loyalty 
Sunday,” February 11, or perchance other more pro- 
pitious date, should be marked by a generous gift from 
every church—three per cent if it be at all possible, but 
in any event such a sum as shall express the loyalty of 
the local church and minister. Such a gift, generously 
given, will make the General Convention efficient and 
enrich the fellowship which we all feel. 


The New Church at Oakland, California 


Bernard C. Ruggles 


| taining church advertisements for January 
p 7, 1934, carried this one—‘‘Highteen years 
Mi} of unbroken harmony, unbroken peace, un- 
broken love, will be observed on Sunday morning at 
the Universalist Meeting House.”” That is a complete 
commentary of a church founded upon a spiritual 
basis, carried out in the daily, practical life of its mem- 
bers. 

Three years ago the church acquired a large resi- 
dence and converted it into a meeting-house. This 
move into one of the best and most populous districts 
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: the city has brought many new families of a fine 
ype. ) 

This change has developed a growing Sunday 
school,.now on its way to achieve its hundred mark in 
enrollment during 1934. There is a zealous and ef- 
ficient Universalist Women’s League doing helpful 
things for the church and the community. Also, a 
vital Tuesday afternoon class in Practical Truth, con- 
ducted by Mrs. W. K. Hottes, calls out a good at- 
tendance. 

_ The Sunday morning services average about 
sixty people, with a constant and steady increase evi- 
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dent. The removal from the center of the city to the 
present location entailed a 40 per cent loss in attend- 
ance. There are at present about 130 active families 
in the parish. There are ninety-eight active church 
members, twenty-five inactive members and fifteen 
non-resident members. 

The church is not content to call its present meet- 
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ing-house a permanent place, but visions what neces- 
sity will spell—a larger and more churchly edifice to 
care for coming years and future needs. 

The pastor and people of the Oakland church are 
deeply grateful to the General Convention for the part 
it has played in these eighteen years of a near-perfect 
pastorate. 


The New Heart at Rochester, Minnesota 


R. Homer Gleason 


RIN the present pastorate of six years, more than 
one thousand patients under the care of Mayo 
Brothers’ Institute have received attention 
a=} from this church. In many cases we have done 
nothing more than make friendly calls. In others we 
have helped to find boarding-places, run errands, as- 
sisted in problems, and been ‘‘the friend who stood by.” 
Sometimes the minister has been called upon for prayer 
and spiritual consolation. A few times he has tried to 
be the comforting companion to a fearful heart during 
the hour of operation. In a few cases of death he has 
tried to be a true pastor. Several times persons from 
western states, where Universalist churches are very 
scarce, have called at the minister’s home, quite happy 
to find a Universalist church here. All of them were 
reared in our faith but had not had access to a Uni- 
versalist church for at least twenty-five years. 

Almost every Sunday morning there are a few 
visitors in our service. They come from all points of 
the compass, and from great distances—even from 
England, South America and Hawaii. A few have told 


us that they had never before heard a Universalist 
sermon. 

It will interest the denomination to know that 
the amount paid by the General Convention to our 
minister, from the Golden Rule Fund, for his work as 
hospital chaplain in Mayo Brothers’ Institute has 
helped to save this church. It was the margin which 
enabled us to hold on through the depression. Last 
October, in the face of all discouragements, we de- 
termined on a campaign of recovery. We discarded 
the thought of “‘keeping alive” and set our minds reso- 
lutely on the idea of growth. The plan called for 
heavy expenditures over former years. Already we are 
seeing that it is worth while. During the last quarter 
of 1933 our average attendance at Sunday morning 
services was double that for the fall quarter of 1932) 
and was twenty-one per cent better than the best 
quarterly average for several years. We now know 
that success can come. We shall push on vigorously. 
In the future Universalists will be glad for the money 
invested in Rochester. 


Dean Skinner Makes Important Study 


continued the important study begun two 
weeks before at Tufts College. He dealt 
with the results of the questionnaire addressed to 
church members some time ago. 

The moment that he made the intimation that we 
ought to ascertain what kind of church people want, 
Donald Lester asked if we should give them the kind 
of church that they wanted or put into the church our 
own high ideals. 

Dean Skinner replied that this was a fair question 
with two sides to it. On the one hand, liberal min- 
isters must not be priests and arbitrarily dictate. On 
the other hand, they must not lower standards. The 
question, he insisted, was one of wise adaptation so as 
to render the largest service. It was short-sighted to 
think that all of our churches had to be cut after one 
pattern and that all of our services of worshipjhad to 
have an invocation, psalm, anthem, scripture, prayer, 
sermon and benediction. At least we could try the 
experiment of placing a liturgical church in one place, 
social service activities in another, an organization de- 
voted to education in a third, and so on. The effort 
to find out what people wanted did not imply slavish 
acceptance of their whims and prejudices. It im- 
plied skilful adaptation to individual and community 
needs. ie 

Dean Skinner said that there was valuein asurvey, 


however inadequate we knew it to be. He urged other 
surveys at once. “Most of us,” he continued, “are not 
satisfied with the condition of our churches. Seventy 
million people go to theaters every week. They sup- 
port magazines and the auto shows. They crowd 
around the radio. But the churches for the most part 
are empty. It will not do to bewail conditions. The 
intelligent thing is to study our field and find out the 
needs and possibilities. As our first study has been of 
the tried and true, left in a few of our churches, it has 
been suggested that our next study be of people out- 
side the churches, to see why they are outside. The 
more specialized we become the less we know about 
what is going on in the world. Weare priests and we 
think things are good because we are doing them. 
We need to find out whether they are good. 

“Far better than keeping alive a few weak 
churches that are bound to die anyway, would it{be to 
set up new projects in places where we have no in- 
heritance of prejudice or fixed method, and see how 
they work. 

“We know that the work of the Kingdom of God 
would go on in the communities where these dying 
churches linger, just as well if they do die. With our 
new projects we may catch hold, reach folks and help 
on the coming of the kingdom. An intelligent man 
was asked what kind of church he would set up in a 
new place. He began by listing the activities that he 
would like to see there, a library, a clinic, a study hall, 
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etc., and ended with the words, ‘If there is any money 
left over, have a preacher.’ 

‘An interesting thing about the questionnaire is 
that people wrote that they want sermons that stir you 
up rather than sermons that make you comfortable. 

“The biggest majority of all was in favor of the 
proposition that ministers should preach occasionally 
on political problems. Almost as big was the vote 
that they should preach occasionally on social prob 
lems.”’ 

Dr. Wallace Rose here interjected the remark: 
““A great layman spoke to me about ministers preach- 
ing political sermons. “The great question,’ said he, 
‘is not what but when.’ ”’ 

“A majority,’ Dr. Skinner went on, “voted that 
they wanted personal problems handled not in public 
but in private. That is not true in California. You 
have to preach psychology and deal with personal 
problems out there if you are to get a hearing.” 

“Do sermons make any difference in one’s conduct 
was answered, seventy-three yes and forty-one no. 
Do sermons make any change in your thinking was 
answered 139 yes and six no.’ 

Here the assertion was made from the floor that 
any change in thinking made a change in conduct. 
Dr. Skinner replied: ‘‘Yes, but psychologists agree 


that character is fixed in the main by sixteen.””’ Here 
Dr. Grose arose to urge ministers not to be afraid to 
challenge established customs or ideas. 

Mr. Nichols, acting president, Rev. Crawford 
Smith, Mrs. Chamberlain, Dr. van Schaick and others 
took part in the debate. 

Inreply to one question Dr. Skinner said: “‘Preach- 
ing has occupied the whole field and education has 
been crowded into the background. The vital question 
today is, ‘Can we bring education back—not for an 
hour on Sunday only, but as a leading thing on the 
church program seven days a week?’ ”’ 

Dr. Skinner was asked about the Free Church 
and said: “If it is just an-attempt to cut down the 
overhead, if it is just a case of two or three weak 
bodies leaning up against one another for support, it 
will never be vital. If it means that we can find 
200,000 other people who will promise to work for a 
new social order, it will be a power and a blessing.” 

Those present were W. W. Rose, Henry R. Rose, 
Crawford Smith, Douglas Robbins, Coons, Merrill, 
Nichols, W. W. Locke, Spoerl, Mrs. Chamberlain, 
Eaton, Hadley, Miller, Walker, Blair, Lon Ray Call, 
Grose, Raspe, Merrick, Charles Haney, A. W. Polk, 
Mrs. Lindsay, Mr. Frazier of the Boston Globe, van 
Schaick and others. 


A Sermon by Dr. Adams 


Reviewed by Joseph Fort Newton 


Eek. ADAMS is minister of Unity Church in 
| Oak Park, Chicago. Twice he has served 
as President of the Universalist Church of 
2c America, and his books are widely read, es- 
pecially the one entitled “Did Jesus Mean It?” If 
he is an idealist in vision, he is also a realist in dealing 
with the facts of life, economic and social, as well as 
moral. In the sermon here reviewed he calls upon the 
church to face the facts of a sex-obsessed, sex-distracted 
generation, facts no longer possible to ignore, and 
bring light and guidance where clear, clean, intelligent 
leadership is badly needed. 

“The situation,” says Dr. Adams, “is menacing 
and it is out of hand. No censorship or repression 
could succeed today, even if it were desirable. Sit- 
ting on the lid is ineffectual. He who runs may read, 
if he is willing to use his eyes—if not, his children will 
show him. The whole question is out in the open, 
whether we are ready to acknowledge it or not. The 
knowledge needed is available, and we can no longer 
maintain a policy of silence and suppression. If the 
Church refuses to meet the need, then other agencies 
will be found to do so. 

“What is the challenge?” asks Dr. Adams. “It 
can be put plainly. Next to the instinct of self- 
preservation, the sex urge is the most powerful in- 
stinct in humanity. The policy of the Church has 
been to ignore it, to put a taboo upon it as unclean and 
unfit for discussion. Even mention of it has been 
frowned upon as a deadly sin. People have been kept 
in ignorance born of fear. Well, they are not ignorant 
any longer, though much of their information has 
been obtained through devious, painful and often 
polluted channels. 


“Sex life,’ Dr. Adams insists, ‘is neither inde- 
cent nor unclean, and some wholesome and wise way 
must be found for dealing with it. So far the average 
church—like the average home—has failed almost 100 
per cent in meeting the situation. It hardly recog- 
nizes the problems of puberty as such; it provides no 
instruction to be given. For the most part it leaves 
young people to muddle through the difficult age of 
adolescence without guidance. At what age does the 
church lose most of its young people? Usually in the 
early or middle teens. It is when the forces of ma- 
turing manhood and womanhood are beating in the 
blood, that they break away from the church. Later, 
when they have married and started families, some of 
them will come back—but by no means all—and their 
children start around the same circle. 

“Frankly,” Dr. Adams admits, “I am far from 
knowing, or claiming to know, just how the challenge 
is to be met. Yet one may claim some idea of what 
needs to be done without having a mastery of the 
technique of how it is to be done. First, the problem 
must be recognized as legitimate, and not a thing sin- 
ful or unclean. Sex is a God-given power to be un- 
derstood, controlled and decently directed. This one 
step will lift the whole matter up to a wholesome level, 
and remove the fear complex and smirking furtiveness 
with which it is usually approached. We must some- 
how persuade parents to do their share—without 
doubt the greatest share—in this enormous task. 
They must get rid of the taboo and impart to their 
children at the right time the facts of life. If they 
porn know how to do it, they must be taught how 

o doit. 


“Further,” Dr. Adams adds earnestly, “a way 
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must be found for dealing with the young people them- 
selves. It is incredible that the institution charged 
with the spiritual guidance of youth should utterly 
fail to give any word, or even gesture, of aid at a time 
when it ismost needed. Also the church must combat, 
—not negatively by mere denunciation—the loose 
theories of sex-life advocated in so much current lit- 
erature, which is read so avidly. It must repudiate 
the double standard of morals, not by lowering it but 
by lifting it for both man and woman. 

“To meet the challenge of sex,’’ Dr. Adams con- 
cludes, “means blazing a new road, but it must be 
done. We cannot side-step it, much less dismiss it 
with an airy gesture. To ignore it means leaving the 
wrecks of ignorance, bath actual and potential, to 
blunder on to disaster. We must clear our minds, 
clean our hearts, face facts, and develop a technique 
for doing what demands to be done in behalf of per- 
sonal sanity and social stability. We must not shirk; 
we must not trifle. The evils that come through the 
mismanagement of sex relations have beaten every 
civilization up to the present. Will they beat ours 
EOOR 5 

Here are grave words from a man of high spiritual 
intelligence and warm human sympathy, asking the 
church to deal with life—pulsing, powerful, perplexing 
life as it is lived, and the forces that torture and tor- 
ment it, and even destroy it; and not be content with 
murmuring the musty sentimentalisms of an obsolete 
other-worldliness.—f’'rom McCall's Magazine, by per. 
MISSION. 

PERFECTLY NATURAL 

“Stop my paper. Cause: No time to read it.” This is a 
verbatim copy of a letter received, and is complete, save for ad- 
dress, date and signature. The writer is a busy man. Most of 
his thoughts and energies are occupied with the necessary con- 
cerns of life. He has no time to fool away on useless reading. 
Besides, times are hard, and he might as well economize where he 
can. There are too many papers and periodicals coming to the 
house. He is going to stop some of them. Which? 

Well, he cannot stop the daily paper. He wants to keep up 
with the news of the day, and he depends on the newspaper for 
that. Thatiswhatitisfor. Busy as he may be, he simply must 
read about Europe, and the baseball prospects, and the other 
thousand and one things that the daily paper brings to him. 
Nor can he think of giving up his trade papers. How is one going 
to get along in his business if he does not keep posted on the new 
prospects and developments, and the new ways of doing things? 
Nor the home paper of the little town where he was brought up. 
He likes to keep track of his old acquaintances, and every week 
reads whole columns of the Columbia Corners Clarion. No, de- 
cidedly the home paper cannot be spared. Nor can the organ 
of the fraternal order of which he is a member. If he is going 
to belong to the Sacred Sons of Sahara’s Sands he ought to know 
what it is all about, and he needs his fraternity paper to help him. 
Nor can he spare the literary magazine. He is tired when he gets 
home from business at night and likes to read a good story. Be- 
sides one might as well be out of the world as out of the literary 
fashion. And, of course, the girls will not stand for having the 
fashion magazine stopped. 

What can be stopped then? Ah, he has it! There is the 
religious paper, the journal that represents the life and work of 
the denomination to which he belongs. All that that does is to 
keep him informed as to what is going on in the kingdom of God; 
what the denomination is doing and planning to do; what the 
thinkers are thinking in relation to the deeper concerns of the 
spiritual life; what is happening in the churches in the next town 


and the next state, and in the uttermost part of the earth—only 
these and a few other things of the same sort that might be‘pre- 
sumed to have some interest to him, but which seem not to have 
any such interest, since he is too busy to read about them. By 
all means! ‘Stop my paper—my religious paper, I mean. Do 
not be so stupid as to suppose that I think I can get along without 
the others.’”—Watchman-Examiner. 


THE BLESSINGS OF LEISURE 


“Dear Drifter: You are a smart man and I want to ask youa 
question. I hear people talking about this thing leisure and I 
think I have it but I am not sure, so I want to ask your opinion.” 
So a letter begins which arrived in the mail. Anyone who begins 
by calling the Drifter a “smart man” may, of course, ask all the 
questions that pop into his head. The Drifter will lend a sym- 
pathetic ear, though he does not promise a satisfactory answer. 
Answers are not much in the Drifter’s line. He can sometimes 
supply an analysis, but what most people mean by an answer is a 
prescription. To give that one must usually be a quack. Any- 
how, for the present the Drifter prefers to go on with the letter, 
which continues: 


“T am a hod-cearrier by trade, a workingman, that 
is, and therefore out ofa job. If I do get work it is only 
for a short time, one or two days out of the week at most, 
so that I have a lot of time on my hands, but I didn’t 
think I was fortunate until now I’m beginning to hear 
about leisure. My landlord comes to talk over the rent 
—he comes often to talk over the rent—says, ‘That’s all 
right, lock at the leisure you got. You got more leisure 
than I have. J’ll be around tomorrow.’ When I go to 
buy a newspaper the candy-store man slaps me on the 
back, ‘Ah, there is a man of leisure.’ On the stoop Mrs. 
O’ Reilly greets me, ‘Glory be to God, Snipkin! what’ll ye 
be doin’ with all yer laizure, at all at all?’ So I’m begin- 
ning to think maybe I’m not so bad off after all, I got 
leisure.” 


Thus far this sounds like the life, but there is a little more 
to it than that. The Drifter’s correspondent goes on to say that 
he has a wife and four children and that although he has a lot of 
leisure to give them, they have the contrariness to prefer po- 
tatoes, which are getting dearer. Besides that, winter has ar- 
rived and the wind whistles through the flat like a subway train. 
One child needs a pair of shoes and another is going around with- 
out a coat. All of them could do with some more vitamins. 

“So all in all, Mr. Drifter, I’m thinking, if I have it and it’s 
a good thing, this leisure, maybe I could do something with it? 
Maybe you know of somebody who wants it? Maybe you 
could use a little yourself? I would sell it for cheap because I 
got a lot of it.””—The Drifter, in the Nation. 


Pa 


NO SALE 


I’ve heard of a preacher who had on his desk a special note- 
book labeled, “‘Complaints of members against other members.” 
When one of his people called to tell him the faults of another he 
would say, ‘‘Well, here’s my complaint book. Ill write down 
what you say, and you can sign it. Then when I have to take 
the matter up officially I shall know what I may expect you to 
testify to.” 

The sight of the open book and the ready pen had its effect. 
“Oh, no,I couldn’t sign anything like that!’ And no entry was 
made. 

The preacher says he kept the book for forty years, opened 
it probably a thousand times, and never wrote a line in it.—T’he 


Ginger Bean. 
* * * 


Now they say a cow didn’t start the Chicago fire. Ed Scan- 
lon says the first thing we know they’ll be claiming one didn’t 
jump over the moon.—Phil H. Armstrong in the Florida Times- 
Union. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


WE ADMIT GLADLY THE GENIUS OF SWEDENBORG 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Our attention having been drawn to the editorial in your 
issue of January 6 entitled ‘““SSwedenborg and Winter,’’ may I 
have a little space in which to endeavor to correct the misimpres- 
sion I fear your article will have given. 

Swedenborg in the passage you object to is not treating of 
winter in its physical aspect, but, as indeed you actually say, 
is explaining the spiritual import of that season when mentioned 
in the Bible. 

The New Church teaches that a spiritual or deeper meaning 
lies within the letter of Scripture as the soul appears to be within 
the body. ‘The spiritual sense is concerned with values measured 
in terms of character and state of life, etc., good or bad, in- 
dividual or collective. 

As an example, when the Lord said of Herod, ‘‘Go ye, and 
tell that fox . . . .”’ obviously the Master was not ascribing to 
the tetrarch the physical attributes of Reynard, but was alluding 
to his fox-like craft and rapacity, which being non-material are 
spiritual. 

The Bard of Avon, meteorologist or not, transcends the 
world of nature as Richard’s tragedy majestically opens: 


Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun of York. 


And whether, as you say, ‘““SSwedenborg was not much of a 
naturalist,”’ the fact is his universal genius touches even the 
minutiae of nature. With scalpel and with lens, as well as with 
lexicon and with quill, he seems to have reached out to more 
things in heaven and in earth than are dreamed of in most men’s 
philosophies. 

Leslie Marshall. 

Hawthorne, N. J. 


Of course, broadly speaking, any worker in science is a nat- 
uralist. Swedenborg wrote important scientific works held in 
high esteem by “‘intellectuals’” who did not accept his religious 
views. We are happy to have this letter. We were using the 
word naturalist in a narrow sense. 

The Editor. 


* * 


MUST WE EMPLOY ONLY MATHEMATICS IN WORSHIP 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Pleasantly surprised as I am by Dr. Colcord’s commendation 
of ‘‘Antiphonal Readings for Free Worship” in the Leader of 
Jan. 20, I hope I shall not be thought unappreciative if, in the 
interests of a larger cause, I point out what seems to me to be a 
mistaken. position underlying his observations II, III, IV, on the 
use of sentiment in religion. 

First: an antiphonal reading must be made from material 
which lends itself to the requirements of the antiphonal form; 
that is, it cannot be made from just any statement one happens 
to like, cut up in convenient pieces, read by leader and people 
alternately. While there are two hundred and fifty themes listed 
in the ‘Index of Themes,” there were many more which might 
have been included had they been available in words which 
could be adapted to antiphonal use; I found them in literary 
forms useful for various purposes, but not as antiphonals. 

While I am not familiar with all the works of Messrs. ‘“Dil- 
they, Warren, Prinzhorn and Edwin Grant Conklin” (and after 
having gone through countless volumes in search of antiphonal 
material I am still humble about what I may have overlooked), 
may I say that I have yet to find sections of that type of litera- 
ture which permit of antiphonal arrangement. If such writers 
have not been included, it is because they have, by their own lack 
of adaptability to the antiphonal form, excluded themselves. 

For it is but a simple statement of physiology that any- 
thing in which a group is to participate satisfactorily must be 
rhythmic in its nature. They cannot read together enjoyably 


unless there is something of the swing of natural poetic diction to 
the words they are asked to join in vocalizing. That is, perhaps, 
one of the unfortunate limitations on one’s choice of authors; 
but there itis. It also seems to place a limitation on one’s choice 
of ideas. 

Because, secondly, the type of mind which expresses itself 
in “located”? words is not the mind which expresses itself in 
rhythmic form. It is the mind of the textbook, the laboratory 
formula, the mathematical equation. The world would be in a 
bad way without that type of mind; but it does not lend itself to 
the expression of the religious consciousness. That may be due to 
a deficiency of the religious consciousness; but there it is. And 
when one prepares material for the exercise of the religious con- 
sciousness through antiphona] reading, the extreme humanists’ 
“Lewis-machine-gun formula” is generally inadequate for that 
purpose. 

Which, thirdly, raises the fundamental question: Should we 
feel “guilty”’ in using words in our spiritual exercises which are 
not always as precise as a chemist’s prescription, but which allow 
room for the expansion of individual consciousness? All my 
ministry I have pleaded for clarification of definition in things 
spiritual; yet I feel that, just as in the spectrum there are realities 
of color above and below the capacity of the human eye to com- 
pare, so in my religious experience there are overtones and under- 
tones which are inadequately conveyed except by words of larger 
content than those used to describe the reflexes of the simple five 
senses. They may even be words which Dr. Colcord calls 
“beautiful but meaningless;”’ and they may be really meaningless 
to the physicist, yet at the same time rich with meaning to a man 
at prayer. 

Shall we not conclude that the tonic for religion lies, not in 
the substitution of “located” words for “poetic” utterances, 
but rather in finding truer symbols for the spiritual act of worship, 
just as the scientist searches for truer symbols for his experiments 
in fact-finding? At least that was my belief in arranging “‘An- 
tiphonal Readings for Free Worship.”” And perhaps Dr. Colcord 
and I are reaching for the same thing, but with different gestures. 

L. Griswold Williams. 

Barre, Vermont. 

* * 


WAR ALWAYS AN ABYSMAL FOLLY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You have quoted Reinhold Niebuhr’s ‘‘Non-hatred is a 
much more important sign and symbol of Christian faith than 
non-violence,”’ and called it ‘‘a profound observation.” Pro- 
found? Would it make much difference to you whether you 
were killed by a man that hated you or by a man that did not 
hate you? Would you not be as dead in the one ease as in the 
other? Would you not, on the whole, prefer that a neighbor 
should hate you but do you no physical injury, rather than 
that he should love, or at least ‘“‘non-hate,” you and yet kill you? 

Euphemisms are the Devil’s happy device. “The use of 
force’’ is one of the most mischievous. It may mean the restraint 
of a heedless child running into danger, the guarding of certain 
insane persons, the haling of a citizen into court to be tried for 
evading his income tax, the arrest of a criminal by a policeman. 
Such use of force, dictated by wisdom and goodness, only inci- 
dentally and infrequently involving physical injury, everybody 
approves. Hence the phrase misleads when employed as a syno- 
nym for that deliberate, organized, wholesale killing of one group 
of human beings by another which is war. 

It is to war that you evidently refer when you say: “We hold 
that the use of loving force may be inevitable at times.” Never 
before did so wise and good an editor utter so gross an absurdity. 
The business of collective homicide cannot be carried on in a 
loving manner or in a loving spirit. Hatred is indispensable to it, 
invariably and inevitably accompanies it. 

But suppose it were possible—as it is not—to love your 
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brother man as yourself while you stick a bayonet into his guts, 
or blow him into fragments with a grenade, or burn up his lungs 
with poison-gas, collective homicide would still remain what it is, 
abysmal folly, absolutely the most injurious procedure con- 
ceivable, whatever the circumstances. For it is the killing of 
fellow men that is the stark reality of war. The motives and the emo- 
tions with which the killing is done are relatively unimportant. 
They do not change the fact that the killed are dead and dead 
forever. The World War left the earth poorer by the loss of mil- 
lions of the finest young men of the most advanced countries, a 
quite immeasurable loss because no one will ever know what po- 
tential artists, scientists, poets, inventors, medical discoverers, 
statesmen, saints and seers there were among the choice youth 
whom that collective insanity turned into corpses. The human 
stock itself was irretrievably impaired, since corpses father no 
children. Compared with its irreparable destruction of human 
life the military issue of a war, victory or defeat, is a trifling mat- 
ter. Human life is the most precious thing in the world, the 
ground of all values. To esteem it lightly in the supposed interest 
of ideals is shallow thinking. Ideals—liberty, justice, truth— 
have no existence in a desert. 

War is worse than a crime, it is a blunder. It does not de- 
serve moral rating. To call it wicked is to flatter it, as a fool is 
flattered when you call hima knave. It is simply stupid, asinine, 
idiotic. Says Bertrand Russell: ‘“‘War, righteous or unrighteous, 
defensive or offensive, means, thanks to modern science, the death 
of all that has value on both sides. Herein lies the unspeakable 
idiocy of war.” It is not moral shortcoming that accounts for 
war, but mistaken ideas firmly held, false theories thoroughly 
indoctrinated. Not hard hearts but muddled heads are to blame 
for it. 

Can Reinhold Niebuhr really believe, as you say he does, 
that “‘probably violence will be necessary in order to achieve 
social justice?” Can so penetrating a mind fail to see that 
violence has no relevance whatever to justice? Not long, I am 
sure. 

What I have said regarding war is true, of course, of the 
*‘Violence’”’ in the class struggle which has been the bone of con- 
tention in the Fellowship of Reconciliation. For violence here 
means the use of deadly weapons upon human bodies, being dis- 
tinguished from coercion by legal process or by the pressure of 
social opinion, coercion which everybody approves. This killing 
of fellow countrymen is at least as incompatible with love—or 
even “non-hatred,” whatever that is—as the killing of foreigners 
in an international war. And those who are killed remain dead, 
to the impoverishment of the country. If the internecine slaughter 
is extensive and prolonged, the consequence can only be social 
chaos, universal disaster, swift regression toward barbarism. 

Conflict in the arena of the mind, that is, untrammeled dis- 
cussion, to the end and that the way of truth and wisdom may he 
discovered and proclaimed, is indispensable to progress. But 
physical fighting with their kind is unworthy of human beings. 
It is disgraceful and criminal for individuals as such, and for na- 
tions or social classes it is “unspeakable idiocy.” 

Henry W. Pinkham. 

Newton Center, Mass. 


CLEAR ALL CALENDARS FOR OCTCBER 6 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A drive is on—unlike anything ever before attempted in the 
religious life of America—to observe Oct. 6, 1934, as National 
Sunday School Teachers’ Recognition Day, with a mass meeting 
in every village, town and city in the country. 

The simple purpose is to honor the more than two million 
Sunday school teachers and officers who, unpaid and unrecognized, 
have been one of the underlying educational influences of our 
time. This generous expression of appreciation should whole- 
somely stimulate all religious interests by concentrating public 
attention upon the Sunday school. Denominational and re- 
ligious education organizations have already pledged coopera- 
tion. 
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It is of urgent importance that this date—Oct. 6, 1934—hbe 
kept free from conflicting engagements by all religious organiza- 
tions. Officials should at once reserve it on their calendars, and 
put the subject into their programs. If active cooperation is 
forthcoming, this should be the outstanding religious demon- 
stration in American history. 

William T. Ellis. 

Swarthmore, Penn. 

* * 


SPOERL’S COMMENTS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

One of the most interesting points brought out in Mr. 
Spoerl’s comments on the Questionnaire (Leader, Jan. 13) is the 
laymen’s division of opinion over the minister’s right as a private 
citizen to participate in political activities. He must have com- 
plete freedom in conscientious preaching, but not in doing. Why? 
Must we please everybody, because we need everyone to keep 
the machinery of competing denominations going? 

After one-third of a century of church activity, I have re- 
luctantly and gradually come to the conclusion that the church’s 
failure of leadership in morals, in economics, statesmanship, and 
society comes from dodging realities. The fault is in ourselves. 
Peccavit. Peccavi. 

Carlyle Summerbell. 

Tampa, Fla. 


oe ee 


SOME GREAT NAMES SIGNED HERE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The undersigned are signatories to a letter which is being sent 
to 100,000 clergymen, requesting them to answer a group of 
questions on war and peace, economics and politics. It is ex- 
pected that at least 20,000 replies will be received. In order to 
make effective preparations for the widest possible use of the re- 
sults, we are fixing May 2 as the day when a summary will be 
released to the press of the nation, 

We are now suggesting that Monday, May 7, be devoted to 
a nation-wide study of the opinions of these 20,000 or more 
ministers, and to the formulating of a more adequate campaign of 
action. The day’s program in a local community might include 
the following: 

1. A united meeting of all ministers in the community or 
district, morning and afternoon. 

2. A luncheon for laymen and laywomen. 

8. A public mass meeting in the evening. 

4. A radio interpretation at some convenient period. 

5. Interpretations in the local press. 

6. The distribution of a 25,000-word pamphlet summarizing 
the replies and analyzing the trends reflected. Supplies of this 
pamphlet should be ordered far in advance from Kirby Page, 3947 
48th Street, Long Island City, New York, at the rate of 25 cents 
for a single copy, $1.00 for six copies, and $10.00 for 100 copies, 
postpaid. 

We hope that readers of these words will take it upon them- 
selves to get in touch with officers of local ministerial unions and 
other responsible authorities and begin now to make preparations 
for a nation-wide series of significant programs on May 7. 

Ministers who have not already mailed their replies are urged 
to do so without delay. Pastors of churches and ordained clergy- 
men engaged in other forms of religious work, as well as students 
in theological seminaries, who for some reason failed to receive a 
copy of the questionnaire should write at once to Kirby Page at 
the above address. He will see that a copy is forwarded. 

We plead for the hearty cooperation of all our brethren in 
this important venture. 

S. Parkes Cadman, 
Edward L. Israel, 
William P. King, 
Francis J. McConnell, 
D. P. McGeachy, 
Daniel A. Poling, 


Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
M. Ashby Jones, 

I. H. Knubel, 

John McDowell, 

Kirby Page, 

William Scarlett. 
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Two New Books on the Barthian 
Theology 


The Barthian Theology and the Man 
of Today. By John McConnachie. 
(Harper. $2.00.) 

Karl Barth and Christian Unity. The 
Influence of the Barthian Movement 
upon the Churches of the World. By 
Adolf Keller. (Macmillan. $2.75.) 


The flood of books about the Barthian 
theology continues to flow unabated from 
the press. No one can be expected to read 
the whole of this literature with care; and 
the question naturally arises, in connection 
with each new book, “What is there really 
new about it, that makes it worthy of my 
attention?” There is this much of novelty 
in common to these two most recent con- 
tributions to Barthian literature: they 
both illustrate the fact that the Barthian 
movement is beginning to take root outside 
of Germany, and to develop new force as 
it becomes indigenous in many different 
national cultures. 

McConnachie is apparently destined to 
become the apostle of Karl Barth to the 
English-speaking world. His earlier book 
was mainly introductory, explanatory, de- 
scriptive, and as such it met the need which 
was uppermost at the time of its publica- 
tion—the need to comprehend what this 
strange new movement of thought might 
signify. But already, in the few years that 
have elapsed, the Barthian movement in 
Great Britain has got beyond the point 
of explanation and self-defence, and is be- 
coming an aggressive movement for the 
purification of the Church. As a Scot, 
McConnachie is fitted by tradition to sym- 
pathize with this New Calvinism. While 
frequently quoting chapter and verse to 
show his alignment with Barth, he ex- 
hibits much originality in delivering his 
message, as did John Knox in interpreting 
Calvin’s message to Scotland; and he 
speaks directly to the condition of the 
British and American churches as Barth 
himself could not do. Perhaps the most 
illuminating chapter in the book is the 
concluding chapter, in which McCon- 
nachie takes up the chief objections which 
have been addressed to Barth by British 
and American critics, and answers them 
mainly through references to Barth’s new 
“Dogmatik”? —a ponderous two-volume 
work which most of us have not yet had 
time to read, but which contains important 
modifications of Barth’s position. 

The most valuable part of Dr. Keller’s 
book is the chapter on ‘‘Barthianism on 
Its Way through the Churches,” in which 
the author—whose connection with the 
movement for a United Protestantism has 
given him unique opportunities for ob- 
serving the state of Christendom—traces 
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Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


the evidence of the growing power of the 
Barthian movement in many different 
lands. He recognizes that America has so 
far given it a colder reception than any 
other country; but he notes the fact that 
all countries in turn have passed through 
three stages, from cold to hot, in their at- 
titude toward Barthianism. First, they 
are simply curious to understand how so 
odd a theology ever developed; next, they 
begin to raise objections against it, with 
considerable warmth; finally, they fall un- 
der a sense of judgment, and, whether they 
accept the Barthian theology or not, they 
recognize that a great change in our luke- 
warm modern Protestantism is necessary, 
if it is to survive the crisis whose awful 
imminence it is Barth’s chief mission to 
announce. 

It may fairly be questioned whether 
America could ever accept Karl Barth’s 
gospel, in its original form; but with the 
new modifications that are being intro- 
duced into it both by Barth himself and by 
interpreters like McConnachie, it is grad- 
ually assuming a form more nearly com- 
prehensible and acceptabie to the American 
mind, while at the same time the course of 
public events is driving us into that mood 
of humility and self-criticism out of which 
Barthianism originally sprang, in the dark 
days of the World War. Perhaps, if we 
grow just a bit more serious-minded and 
self-distrustful, we shall yet find ourselves, 
as Keller predicts, under a Barthian sense 
of judgment at the bar of Eternity. 

Walter M. Horton. 

Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 


* bs 


Asia: Today and Tomorrow 


Whither Asia? A Study of Three Leaders, 
Gandhi, Hu Shih, and Kagawa. By 
Kenneth Saunders. (Macmillan. $2.00.) 


Dr. Saunders writes of Asia and its 
spiritual problems as an authority. Years 
in India, periods spent in Japan and China, 
residence on some occasions in Buddhist 
monasteries, together with a first-hand ac- 
quaintance with Oriental literature, an- 
cient and modern, ensure the accuracy 
of his statements and the soundness of his 
judgments. He has especially studied the 
awakening of the Hast in India, Japan and 
China in recent years and the different 
effects of nationalistic revival in these 
very different lands. 

Yet it is with some disappointment that 
we close this last book. It does not do 
Dr. Saunders full justice. This is not be- 
cause there is not much valuable and en- 
lightening comment on Oriental affairs, 
nor because Dr. Saunders emphasizes in- 
significant particulars. Neither criticism 
would apply. It is because the material 
gives the appearance of being somewhat 
hastily assembled and, too often, is pre- 
sented as a mere report on what is to be 
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found in other works. We want more of 
the author’s own evaluation of the facts 
assembled and a more closely developed 
argument. 

Only sixty-four pages are devoted to 
Gandhi and they add little, if anything, 
to the conception of the Mahatma formed 
by a careful reader of Andrews, Fisher, and 
the many others who have expounded 
Gandhi’s ideas. 

About thirty pages are given to an-ex- 
position of the philosophy of Hu Shih, the 
humanist scholar of China who learned his 
science at Cornell University and now 
leads the campaign against China’s an- 
cient superstitions. His very name is really 
a nom-de-plume adopted to emphasize his 
interest in the Darwinian doctrine. He is 
the leading disciple in China of our own 
John Dewey. Dr. Saunders raises the ques- 
tion whether a purely rationalistic ap- 
proach will suffice for the campaign against. 
poverty, disease, ignorance and corrup- 
tion. Is not the Way of the Cross, the 
method of sacrificial service exemplified 
by Gandhi and Kagawa, superior to -the 
reliance on intelligence and sociological 
theory? 

The largest section of the book is given 
to Kagawa and interprets for us the dra- 
matic, inspiring and challenging life of that 
extraordinary man. Published material 
is freely quoted and Kagawa’s aims and 
methods are described in successive brief 
sections. There is little continuity or sense 
of development, however, and we are not 
given any intimate interpretation of the 
man save as Kagawa’s words convey his. 
ideals. 

A closing essay, originally (in part) 
written for another purpose, reviews the 
tendencies of the modern mind and pre- 
sents the author’s reading of Christian 
ideals in their application to our time. The 
age of paternalism is past and partnership 
is the characteristic of our age. It is this. 
that Gandhi and Kagawa regard as cen- 
tral. But the thought is only suggested, 
not developed clearly. 

Dr. Saunders has built bridges of under- 
standing between East and West. This 
book is the framework for another such 
bridge. Students of the Orient will find it 
sketchy and lacking in coherence, but. 
readers who still have to become ac-. 
quainted with the main ideas of the three- 
leaders discussed will find it a good starting 
point. 

Jala IB IB. Si 


* * 


THE UNITARIAN MONDAY CLUB 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club- 
will meet jointly with the Universalist. 
ministers on Feb. 12 at 10.45 a. m. at 16 
Beacon Street. Rev. George L. Thomp- 
son of Dighton, Mass., will speak on. 
“Robert Ingersoll.” 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


FROM ONE OF THE FOUNDERS 

A letter received recently may be of 
general interest to members of the Young 
People’s Christian Union, especially as it 
was written by one of our founders. With 


his permission I quote here the principal © 


part of the letter. 

“T have noticed with interest your dis- 
cussion of objective for the Y. P. C. U., 
and a recent statement that conditions 
have so changed that objectives must be 
recast to revive the interest of young 
people in church affairs and in church 
work. I have a sort of notion that this 
situation is more apparent than real. The 
primary objective of the Y.P.C.U..... 
is . ... to inculeate the devotional at- 
titude and to promote devotional service. 

“Tf in addition there is real need today 
for the cultivation of an acute social sense, 
of a more definite interest in social affairs, 
and I believe there is, will you consider a 
suggestion? First let me note that execu- 
tive officers of the Y. P. C. U. and of the 
Y. P. R. U. are collaborating on a social 
service program. This is good so far as it 
goes, but social service is a very diffusive 
term, it covers a wide field, one’s attitude 
toward it is a principle, rather than a spe- 
cific objective. Definiteness in purpose is 
the sine qua non of accomplishment. 
‘Like ants and bees we labor at general 
works of which we do not see the object.’ 
My suggestion covers a 3-fold program: 

“First, concentrate on a definite course 
in social service along two lines: (a) study 
needed to organize a crusade to eliminate 
the idea that money is the basic element 
of success in life; supplant that idea with 
an immeasurably higher one, that reason- 
able creature comforts, with unfolding of 
the inner life and conscientious discharge 
of the duty at hand, together constitute a 
happier, better, and more ideal existence; 
and (b) advocacy of a just distribution of 
income, whereby everyone will be assured 
of an adequate measure of fruitful life in 
the home, also time and means for culture 
and recreation. .. . 

“Second, a course of study on the sub- 
ject of International Peace, also with two 
objectives: (a) to thoroughly inform the 
students on how and for what reasons wars 
are likely to arise; . . . . (b) to develop a 
missionary zeal by reason of what has 
been learned to make a war on war. 

“Third, a similar course of study on the 
subject of temperance to instill due ap- 
preciation of the evil effects of alcohol, 
physically, socially, morally, the objective 
being to bring about prohibition by the 
strength of public opinion, instead of by the 
vain attempt to do it by coercion of law. 

‘While these three lines of effort may 
seem at first sight somewhat dissimilar, 
they each proceed from the basic purpose 
to evolve a higher social order, due to 


righteousness of individual lives. They 
could be resolved into a junior and senior 
course of three years, but that would be a 
matter for a careful inquiry.” 


And from another letter this final word: 
“Long established social customs change 
only when the mass of the people involved 
experience a change of heart, or of head, 
through a process of education come to see 
things in a different light. Here comes 
in the change for education.”’ 

Walier Stuart Kelley. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS OF THE MAS- 
SACHUSETTS W. U. M.S. 


The second Public Meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts W. U. M. S. was held in the 
First Universalist Church, Medford, Jan. 
18, 1934. 

The music by Miss Nathalie E. Kinsman 
was exceptionally fine and the solo, ‘‘Ser- 
vice,’ by Mrs. John Smith Lowe was 
beautifully rendered. 

Mrs. Wallace E. Bryant of Melrose had 
charge of a very fine praise service. 

Mrs. Frank W. Chamberlain, president 
of the Medford Mission Circle, extended 
a cordial greeting, which was graciously 
responded to by Mrs. J. Wesley Ward of 
Malden, director of the sixth district. 

In anticipation of the Educational Sun- 
day recommended by the General Conven- 
tion, the Public Meetings Committee had 
planned an educational program for the 
day. 

Miss Betty Muther of the International 
Relations Club at Wellesley College was 
unable to be present, but sent Miss Marie 
Ragonetti, a fellow student, to take her 
place. She spoke very forcefully on how 
the young people of today feel toward 
peace. 

Miss Mary L. Guyton of the State De- 
partment of Education gave a most in- 
teresting address on the “Problems of 
Adult Alien Education in Massachusetts,’’ 
giving many illustrations of how the work 
is carried on in various parts of the state. 

After the hymn, “O, Beautiful My 
Country,” a poem, ‘“‘Your Flag and My 
Flag,”’ was read by Mrs. Edith W. Polsey. 
This was followed by the salute to the flag 
by the audience and singing of “America.” 

A short friendly social time preceded a 
most delicious luncheon. 

At the afternoon session, the opening 
prayer by the pastor, Rev. Fred Hamilton 
Miller, was followed by the roll call with 
twenty circles represented, with an at- 
tendance of 127. 

The address of the afternoon was by 
Miss Mary A. Evans, a teacher in the Har- 
ris Memorial School, Manila. Miss Evans 
is a former Medford woman. She left 
Medford for missionary training at Folts 
Institute, Herkimer, N. Y., and received 
an appointment under the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church in 1913. She has 
served continuously since that time, with 
the exception of furloughs in the United 


States in 1919 and 1927. Miss Evans was 
in costume and gave a most interesting 
talk on the life and customs of the people 
and our responsibilities in the Philippine 
Islands. That her talk had been of in- 
terest was evidenced by the number of 
questions asked at its close. Miss Evans 
had on display a number of interesting 
articles depicting the dress and customs of 
the Philippine people. 

The closing hymn and_ benediction 
brought to a close an interesting and worth 
while meeting. 

Edith W. Polsey. 


In another part of the state another 
Public Meeting was held on Thursday, 
Jan. 25. 


* * 


NORTHFIELD MISSIONARY CON- 
FERENCE 


The Northfield Missionary Conference 
will be held this year July 6-14, 19384. The 
themes to be considered are Foreign, Japan, 
Home, Orientals in the United States. 

Numbered among the faculty will be 
Dean T. H. Graham, Dr. Milton Stauffer 
and Mrs. Stauffer, Miss Gertrude Schultz, 
Betsy Lee Hopkins, Rachel Benfer, Helen 
Brickman, Esther McRuer, Ruth Seabury. 
Others will be added before the program 
nears completion. 

Of the evening features are noted a 
Girls’ Ceremonial Camp Fire, Mission- 
aries and Nationals Night, Summer 
Christmas tree for Christian Literature in 
the Orient, and the commissioning service, 
which is looked forward to by all who re- 
turn to Northfield each summer. 

More details of what it will cost you to 
attend this always splendid conference. 
will be given in this column within a week 
or two. For further information, write 
Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson, 19 Lincoln St., 
North Weymouth, Mass., Universalist 
member of the Publicity Committee. 

Josephine B. Folsom, 
Publicity Chairman. 
* * 

She was sitting in a dark corner. Noise- 
lessly he stole up behind her, and before 
she was aware of his presence he had kissed 
her. 

“How dare you,” she shrieked. 

“Pardon me,” he bluffed readily, ‘I 
thought you were my sister.” 

“You dumb ox, I am your sister.’”’— 
Columbia Jester. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


MORE ABOUT THE AMERICAN 
FRIENDSHIP OFFERING 


This year, instead of every member of 
a church school having an envelope as 
formerly, every class is having one. The 
responsibility for the offering rests there- 
fore with teachers as well as superintend- 
ents. There are numerous ways of in- 
teresting pupils in this plan. From re- 
ports many of our teachers are using them. 
We look for a generous offering from the 
pupils and officers of every Universalist 
church school. ‘We hope many will be able 
to use the suggested service of worship 
when the special blue or green envelopes 
are carried forward by a representative of 


each class. 
* * 


FORWARD STEPS AS A RESULT OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION SUNDAY 


In response to Dr. Etz’ request for a 
unified program in the local churches, J am 
to present at our annual meeting a few 
suggestions for the more efficient function- 
ing of our church. 

Harold H. Niles, Bridgeport, Conn. 


The Jan. 13 number of the Leader is in- 
deed a pertinent one! Too bad not to have 
Dr. Etz’ article on Religious Education 
Sunday in pamphlet form to be distributed 
in all congregations next Sunday, as well as 
to mail out to parish lists. We must have 
many avenues of approach if we are ever 
to effect unity and earnestness of purpose. 

Yours for a conscious congregation, 

Ollie Cunningham, Augusta, Me. 


Next Sunday will be observed through- 
out the Universalist denomination as Re- 
ligious Education Day. Dr. Scott, under 
the sermon title, ‘‘Learning to Live,” will 
present the functions of the church as a 
teaching and learning institution. All 
teachers in the Department of Religious 
Education who are not engaged in the 
work of the kindergarten-primary group at 
eleven o’clock, are urged to attend the 
church service. 

The Builder, Peoria, Ill. 


Pa Reporting on Religious Education Sun- 
day, we used the fine suggested program 
sent out from your office. Enclosed is the 
copy of the program. We had 170 regular 
church school members present (which in- 
cluded adult members of forum class, about 
forty) and about fifty visitors, as announce- 
ment was made in church of a special Re- 
ligious Education program. 
Hope Reamon, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Religious Education Sunday at Church: 
Religious Education Sunday will be ob- 
served at Murray Universalist church 
school next Sunday at 9.45 a. m. The 
minister of the church, superintendent of 
the church school, president of the Y. P. 
C.U., leader of Troop 2, Boy Scouts, presi- 


Your gifts are needed at Suffolk 


God gives us joy that we may give, 
He gives us love that we may share, 

Sometimes He gives us loads to lift 
T hat we may learn to bear. 


For life is gladder when we give, 
And love is sweeter when we share, 

And heavy loads rest lightly too, 

When we have learned to bear. 
Julia B. Cady. 


dent of the W. B.S., president of the Mur- 
ray Mission Circle and presidents of the 
Murray Men’s Club and the adult classes 
will tell briefly the part their organization 
plays in the educational program of Mur- 
ray Church. 

In keeping with the designation of Jan. 
21 as Religious Education Sunday the 
program at all services Sunday will center 
around the educational work of the church. 
The Attleboro Sun. 
ok a 
COURSES IN CHILD GUIDANCE 


The School of Religious Education and 
Social Service at Boston University is 
offering next semester an interesting course 
under this title. It will be taught by 
Elizabeth Harris, professor of Religious 
Education at the school. It will meet at 
20 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Wednesdays 
from 4.15 to 6 p. m. beginning Feb. 7 and 
ending May 30. It is open to mothers, 
day and church school teachers, and others 
interested in the religious development of 
children, on payment of a nominal audit 
fee of five dollars. 

The course deals with such basic factors 
as the normal development of the child’s 
physical, mental and spiritual life; with the 
importance of individual and social habits; 


with complexes, inhibitions, and such emo- 
tional disturbances. It seeks to guide the 
student in the study of a selected child in © 
the various situations in which he functions 
—school, play, church, home, and to show 
the interaction of each of these upon the 
child’s development. 

University credit may be secured by 
those who desire it and who do the addi- 
tional assignments and pay the usual uni- 
versity fees. Registration by mail or in 
person at the office, 20 Mount Vernon St., 
on or before Feb. 7. 5 

Be 
HOLIDAY JOYS 


(Without her knowing it we sent an ex- 
cerpt from Mrs. Willis’ letter to the 
Leader for publication. The day after, 
this word came with the request that we 
give it space on the G. S. S. A. page if we 
could conveniently do so. You will be 
glad to hear from Mrs. Willis again, we 
know.) 

Were you among those who sacrificed 
money, clothing, toys, or even bought a 
spray of holly to help our boys and girls in 
Suffolk? If you were, then we are taking 
this means of thanking you. “Thank 
you” is much too small a phrase to use; 
but when it comes from the heart it means 
quite a bit. We received a number of 
packages during the pre-holiday season 
and we were afraid that some person who 
contributed could not be reached by a single 
letter. So we are using the Leader as our 
search light. 

It is hard to convey a picture of our 
children to your mind if you have never 
actually been in the midst of them as some 
of our friends have. Do you wonder that 
we are still rejoicing and singing the praises 
not only of individuals but of classes, mis- 
sionary groups, church schools and churches 
that made it possible for every one of our 
children to receive a gift or gifts? 

We truly believe that we have passed 
our crisis and that with the efforts of all our 
staunch friends success is bound to be ours 
throughout this year. 

May your prosperity and happiness be a 
hundred fold to the joy and happiness you 
assisted us in extending to our children. 

Gratefully yours, 
Annie B. Willis. 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


In a recent announcement on this page 
about teacher training classes at Pigeon 
River, N. C., the concluding sentence was 
omitted. This stated that the fourth class 
was under way this year and that interest in 
the work was keen. Every real leader 
knows that a chureh school, like any other 
kind of school, is ninety percent teacher. 
Miss Powell knows this too and keeps be- 
fore her workers constantly the ideal of 
growth and improvement. 
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Among Our Churches 


Connecticut Letter 


Meriden.—This society reports many 
activities. The church school maintains a 
good attendance. The Christmas party 
consisted of a free supper and entertain- 
ment by the young people and a tree from 
which Santa Claus distributed a gift to 
every child. The Y. P. C. U. meets Sun- 
days at 5 p. m., and a luncheon follows the 
meeting. The Union gave a Thanksgiving 
dinner and conducted the mystery table 
at the annual parish fair. The fair was a 
great success, with a large supper attend- 
ance and a minstrel show, and nearly 
everything sold. A union service of the 
Protestant churches of the city was held in 
the Universalist church. The pastor 
preached the union Thanksgiving sermon 
in the Baptist church. Church attendance 
is encouraging. After serving for five years 
as president of the ministers’ association, 
the longest term in the history of the so- 
ciety, Mr. Trout refused re-election. The 
Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts are very active. 
The Boy Scout troop received the highest 
rating of any troop in the city. During 
the summer the church parlors were reno- 
vated. Hardwood floors were laid, new 
draperies hung, the walls were tinted and 
new rugs laid. The Enterprise Club 
(women) meets weekly and gives suppers 
and parties. The Ladies’ Circle meets 
twice a month. It holds suppers and 
sponsors the annual fair. The Mission 
Circle meets monthly and has a program of 
mission study, charity work and occasional 
social suppers. The Men’s Bible class, led 
by the pastor, meets Sunday mornings and 
discusses the talk given weekly by the 
leader. It supports the basketball boys in 
the “Y’’ league. Our recreation hall gives 
the boys of the church a fine opportunity. 
They have two basketball teams and play 
Friday evenings and Saturday mornings. 

New London (Unitarian-Universalist). 
—-The pastor, Rev. Frank S. Gredler, re- 
ports an encouraging increase in church 
attendance. On Dec. 8 the Norwich Y. P. 
C. U. was the guest of the New London 
Y. P. R. U. The pastor of the Norwich 
Universalist church, Rev. William Haney, 
and the New London pastor arranged an 
exchange of pulpits for the last Sunday in 
January. Two candlelight services have 
been held under Y. P. R. U. auspices, a 
Thanksgiving service on Nov. 19 and a 
Christmas service Dec. 17. Both of these 
‘were conducted by the minister. 

New Haven.—Rev. Douglas Robbins, 
for six years assistant to Dr. Fischer, was 
ordained in this church on Sunday eve- 
ning, Dec. 17. Dr. Fischer has given an 
illustrated lecture on the Century of 
Progress Exposition. The book club 
meets frequently to discuss and review out- 
standing books. Our Christian Service 
department held a food sale for the benefit 
of the milk iund for needy families. The 


annual Christmas sale and the Christmas 
tree and party were held as usual. The 
church school holds conferences for work- 
ers. The Ladies’ Aid serves silver teas. 
The minister broadcasts a weekly fifteen- 
minute religious service over station WICC 
every Tuesday afternoon at five o’clock 
(changed from the announced hour). 
The soloists and pianist render free service 
of high quality which is much appreciated. 
The broadcasts are under auspices of the 
State Convention, which receives favor- 
able publicity through them. Letters and 
other expressions of appreciation have been 
received. 

Stamford.—This beautiful church is 
weathering several gales—among them 
a greatly reduced income, but it is looking 
up. The mid-year conference of the 
State Convention was well attended and 
proved a strong encouragement to the lo- 
eal society. Christmas was observed by 
special anthems by the choir and carols and 
recitations by the church school. The 
women of the church remembered needy 
families with Christmas baskets. The 
Ladies’ Society has sewed for the Red 
Cross, holding an all-day meeting once a 
month at the parsonage, with luncheon. 
The church school has made scrap-books 
for less fortunate children, and it held an 
enjoyable party during the holidays. 
The superintendent, Alian I. Whitman, 
was in charge of a program of games and 
refreshments. The school meets on the 
third floor of the parsonage and, after the 
lesson period, they make articles for the 
needy. The young people are planning a 
new club, which held its first meeting early 
in January. The Mission Circle and Clara 
Barton Guild are specially helpful in the 
work of the church. In response to a pub- 
lished invitation to an open communion 
service several members of other churches 
partook at New Year’s with this church. 
The church organ has been repaired. As 
an encouraging sign of the times, it is re- 
ported that whereas from three to five per- 
sons a day applied for food at the parsonage 
and were fed, the average applications are 
not two a week at the present writing. 

Stafford.—Interest and attendance in 
both church and church school increased 
during the past year. On Christmas Sun- 
day the girls’ chorus presented a cantata. 
The young people have been holding devo- 
tional services twice a month. The young 
people of Toiland County met in our 
church for a rally Jan. 21, with about two 
hundred present. The State Convention 
will meet with us in May. 

Danbury .—The Y. P. C. U. has enter- 
tained the State Board with a supper after 
the meeting, and it will entertain the Na- 
tional Board Feb. 8 and 4. A supper and 
party will be held on Saturday night, fol- 
lowing the board meeting. This church 


continues to furnish its quota of members 
to various denominational organizations. 
Miss Lovina Treadwell is state Y. P. C. U. 
secretary, succeeding Mrs. Wm. H. Wood, 
also of this parish. Arthur I. Olson, chair- 
man of our board of trustees, is National 
Y. P. C. U. secretary-treasurer. Our min- 
ister is secretary of the Connecticut State 
Convention. He is also serving a second 
term as secretary of the Danbury Minis- 
terial Association. The minister’s wife is 
state president of the Women’s Universal- 
ist Missionary Society, and superintendent 
of Scientific Temperance Instruction for 
the Fairfield County W. C. T. U. She 
represented the state secretary at North- 
field in July and conducted a mission study 
institute at Murray Grove. A pleasant 
social custom in this society is to ‘rejoice 
with them that do rejoice.’ There have 
been five weddings of our young people 
within recent months. In each case a sur- 
prise (?) shower was given shortly after 
the date of the wedding. The social rooms 
are always elaborately decorated for these 
occasions, with settings of summer or 
winter scenery and an ingenious method of 
distributing the gifts. Late in December 
we surprised Mr. and Mrs. Charles Law- 
son, long-time members of our church, by 
an observance of their golden wedding an- 
niversary. There have been eight of these 
special celebrations, including a tin, a sil- 
ver and a golden wedding, in the past three 
and one-half years. We are a genuine 
church “‘family.”” The Union usually ob- 
serves the graduation of its members from 
high schoo! by presenting a suitable gift. 
Our choir of young people, about seven- 
teen in number, assisted the pastor in 
recent Sunday afternoon services at the 
County Home in Danbury and the Fair- 
field State Hospital in Newtown. The 
Union held a candlelight service and na- 
tivity pageant Dec. 24, and will soon re- 
peat the pageant of Sir Galahad, given 
last year with success. Under Mr. Ol- 
son’s training the young people have pro- 
duced their annual three-act play in the 
local church and are under engagement, as 
usual, to repeat it in Danbury and neigh- 
boring communities. During the past year 
the minister has raised $2,000 by a per- 
sonal canvass. 

Hartford.—Two outstanding recent 
events were the “‘Nativity,” an elaborate 
presentation with a processional by church 
school children, and the farewell service 
for the Mission Brotherhood. The ‘Na- 
tivity” is now established as an annual 
event, with costumes and properties owned 
by the society. Loyalty Sunday was ob- 
served with generous response. Four 
parish suppers have been held, followed 
by hymn rehearsals led by organist and 
soloist. Two travel lectures have been 
heard and a four-act play by children of a 
neighboring public school was witnessed. 
Monthly luncheons by the Social and 
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Benevolent Society have been held, with 
interesting speakers. Much sewing for 
the city hospital has been done. The Win- 
chester Auxiliary has increased member- 
ship, done sewing for charity, enjoyed so- 
cial teas and listened to good lectures. 
The church school has grown, especially in 
primary and kindergarten departments. 
The pastor has conducted a parent-teacher 
discussion class, giving a series of ‘What 
shall we teach—about God, Jesus, Prayer, 
Immortality?” The Y. P. C. U. has been 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. Sarah Leggett Campbell, aged 
eighty-five, mother of Rev. G. H. Campbell 
of Cicero and Central Square (N. Y.) 
parishes, died Jan. 24 in Canastota. Fun- 
eral services were held at her son’s, Judge 
A. E. Campbell. 


Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, minister of 
the Betts Memorial Universalist Church 
of Syracuse, N. Y., broadcast over station 
WSYR Feb. 1, and will broadcast again 
on Feb. 19 at 8 a. m. 


Dean Harold E. B. Speight of Swarth- 
more College has been in New England 
during the past week speaking at Amherst, 
Mount Holyoke and Massachusetts State 
Agricultural College. He lectured at the 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, Manches- 
ter, Jan. 29. 

Colonel George E. Danforth of Nashua, 
N. H., member of the Board of Trustees 
of the Universalist General Convention, 
was seriously injured when returning to 
his home from a meeting of Knights Tem- 
plars in Stoneham, when Henry L. San- 
derson, in whose car he was riding, died at 
the wheel. 


Rev. E. L. Conklin of Derby Line, Vt., 
was in Boston Monday, Jan. 22, on his way 
to Southold, L. I., where his mother is ill. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes has resigned as 
president of St. Lawrence University, and 
the board has made him president emeritus. 
Mr. Owen D. Young has resigned from 
the board of trustees, and Millard Jenks, 
Edward J. Nobel and Harry W. Forbes 
have gone on the board. 


Massachusetts 


North Attleboro.—Rey. Gilbert A. 
Potter, pastor. The annual meeting of the 
parish was held on Jan. 11. Reports of 
the various societies testified to the pro- 
gressive condition of the church. The 
Men’s Club has now over a hundred men 
affiliated with it and has produced some 
fine monthly programs. Religious educa- 
tion Sunday was observed Jan. 21 at both 
the church school and the morning ser- 
vice. A letter sent to all parents of chil- 
dren of the church school brought a large 
group of parents to the morning service 
accompanied by their children. The pas- 
tor’s message concerned ‘‘The Value of 
Religious Education.”” A nursery school is 


very active. Devotional meetings have 
discussed ““To-day’s Youth and To-mor- 
row’s World” (Stanley High). Social 
parties, a movie entertainment, and Christ- 
mas caroling have been other activities. 
The Mission Circle has held two meetings, 
one addressed by Rev. Josephine B. Fol- 
som and the other hearing a paper prepared 
by Mrs. Harry Adams Hersey. Through 
all this varied program there has been a 
fine spirit in the society. 
Harry Adams Hersey. 


and Interests 


being established for the benefit of parents 
who would otherwise be prevented from 
attending church. The pastor is launching 
a campaign for greater church attendance 
and has enlisted the aid of an active group 
of people to serve as a “contact committee”’ 
to keep all parishioners in touch with the 
activities of the church. A second com- 
mittee will coordinate the activities of the 
auxiliary organizations and prepare a 
church calendar semi-annually. The gen- 
eral objective of the two committees will 
be to create a loyalty to the church among 
the parishioners rather than to the various 
organizations within the parish. The 
church school teachers will engage in an in- 
tensive period of conferences during Lent 
for study of problems related to the church 
school. All printing of letters, stationery, 
morning service calendars, etec., is being 
done on the church multigraph, which 
has not only decreased printing expense 
but has increased the number of contacts 
between minister and parishioners. 
Palmer.—Rey. Frederic A. Mooney, 
pastor. Our annual church meeting was 
held Jan. 18. The report of the treasurer, 
Everett W. Carpenter, showed finances in 
better shape than a year ago. There was 
no reduction of the budget. Reports of 
splendid progress were given by Sydney 
Pendleton, superintendent of the church 
school, Roy Sherman, president of the 
Y. P. C. U., Mrs. F. A. Mooney, president 
of the Ladies’ Social Union, Mrs. Grace 
Branford, president of the Clara Barton 
Guild, and Mrs. R. C. Kempton for the 
Fortnightly Club. J. W. Branford re- 
ported for the House Committee and Mrs. 
J. C. Dinwoodie for the Calling and Dec- 
orating Committees. State Convention 
activities were reported by Mrs. Horace R. 
Paine. Our registrar, Mrs. Ellen S. Leach, 
reported 250 resident members, sixty-four 
non-resident members, or a total member- 
ship Jan. 1, 1934, of 314. Thirty-three 
new church members were received during 
1933. Twelve new church members were 
voted into membership at this meeting. 
The average church attendance during 
193838 was 104. The registrar read the 
names of those members who had died 
during 1933, and the moderator asked the 
members to rise for silent prayer. The 
pastor, in his message, spoke of the pri- 
mary functions of the church as a religious 
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institution, and dealt somewhat specific- 
ally with parish calling and church at- 
tendance. He raised the question of the 
value of parish calling and urged greater 
church attendance. The moderator, in 
commenting on the questions raised, ex- 
pressed his belief in the value of pastoral 
calling and warmly seconded the plea for 
larger congregations. (The attendance on 
the following Sunday jumped to 113.) 
The pastor expressed his appreciation of 
the loyal and efficient cooperation of the 
organist, Mrs. S. R. Carsley, in making the 
Sunday service of worship impressive and 
helpful, and thanked all for their cordial 
support. After the business meeting re- 
freshments were served and a fellowship 
hour enjoyed. 


Michigan 

Detroit—Rev. Augustus P. Reccord, 
D. D., pastor. The annual meeting of the 
Unitarian society was held Wednesday 
evening, Jan. 17, preceded by a supper 
served by the Women’s Alliance. There 
was added interest in the meeting as the 
reports covered the first year of the tenta- 
tive merger between the Unitarian and 
Universalist societies. George Kirkendall, 
F. F. Ingram, Jr., Louis Thiele and Mrs. 
E. G. Braun were elected in place of the 
retiring members of the board of trustees. 
All of the organizations reported a success- 
ful year’s work in spite of the difficulties 
occasioned by the bank holiday and the 
resulting intensification of the depression. 
It is doubtful if any American city has 
carried on under greater difficulty than 
Detroit, and the churches have shared in 
the discomfort. The church school, the 
Arista Club (young people’s society) and 
the Laymen’s League have been completely 
merged and all denominational lines ob- 
literated. The three women’s organiza- 
tions have carried on separately, but if the 
merger is made permanent will doubtless 
be reduced to two. The Unitarian “church 
night social” and the Universalist “family 
night supper” have been combined with 
good results. The feature of the evening 
was the report of the joint committee 
which has formulated the basis for a per- 
manent union of the two societies. Un- 
like similar documents, which tend to 
perpetuate the line of demarcation between 
the Unitarian and Universalist groups, this 
seeks to do away with all denominational 
distinctions. The two societies cease to 
exist and in their stead there will be or- 
ganized a united liberal church. As long 
as the Universalist General Convention 
holds the title to the Universalist church 
building, all Unitarian property will be 
held by a self-perpetuating board of trus- 
tees and administered for the benefit of the 
new society. If and when the Universalist 
General Convention cedes the Universalist 
property to the new society, this board 
will do the same and pass out of existence. 
If at any time the merger is dissolved, all 
property will be allocated to the successors 
of the two original societies in accordance 
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with its origin. If these two societies 
have no successors, this property will be 
allocated as above to the American Uni- 
tarian Association and the Universalist 
General Convention and will be used for 
the promotion of religious liberalism in De- 
troit. These articles of agreement, con- 
stitution and by-laws, now ratified by the 
Unitarian society, must be ratified by the 
Universalist society and approved by the 
Universalist General Convention before 
they can become effective. 


New York 

Syracuse.—Rey. Ellsworth C. Reamon, 
pastor. The “largest attendance in many 
years” was the verdict of those who at- 
tended the annual meeting on Jan. 10. 
The finances of the church showed a 
marked improvement over the previous 
year. Chester Crowell, Charles Keating 
and Floyd Bolton were elected to the board 
of trustees to succeed H. W. Smith, Schuy- 
ler Baum and Dr. C. P. Hutchins. After 
twenty-one years of notable service, 
Lynn S. Randall asked to be relieved of his 
duties as treasurer of the church. Ernest 
Trefethen was elected treasurer and Ralph 
Harwood financial treasurer. Following 
the regular election, the office of treasurer 
emeritus was created and Mr. Randall 
was unanimously elected to this position 
of honor. As a further recognition of his 
devoted service Mr. Randall was presented 
with resolutions of appreciation during the 
regular service of worship on Jan. 28. A 
similar honor was accorded Mrs. Thomas 
D. MacBride at the annual meeting, the 
occasion being a resolution of “apprecia- 
tion and recognition” for unswerving 
loyalty and particularly for the preparation 
of a unique membership record. The 
Y. P. C. U., under the leadership of Ruth 
McCallum, is going ahead aggressively. 
All auxiliaries and departments are hard 
at work. A group of women under the 
leadership of Mrs. Robert Hicks meets at 
the church every Wednesday to sew for 
the Red Cross, repairing used garments, 
ete. Their work is highly praised in Red 
Cross circles. When Mrs. Ralph A. Shel- 
don found it impossible to continue as 
superintendent of the church school, Mrs. 
Reamon was elected to that office. A 
valuable adjunct to the school is the active 
home department of eighty-two members 
under the direction of Mrs. Clifford Walsh. 


Rhode Island 

Providence, Mediator—Rev. John M. 
Foglesong, pastor. At the regular church 
service Jan. 21, pins for perfect attendance 
in the church school were awarded to 
the following: Oriendates Mauran, Ruth 
Amende, Betty Bosworth, Mrs. Mary 
Steere, Kenneth Leshner, Polly Ann 
_ Foglesong, Foster Caddell, Jr., Harold 
Jorjorian, Beatrice Coleman, Arthur Bra- 
man, Marion Snow, Doris Snow, Janice 
Walkinshaw, Barbara Wight, Russell 
Mowry, Leslie Mowry, Helen Mowry, Miss 
I. J. Black. The number of years runs in 


order as follows: One year, one; two years, 
four; three years, three; four years, one; 
five years, one; six years, two; seven years, 
two; ten, eleven and twelve years, one 
each, and, twenty-one years, one. 


Vermont 

Derby Line.—Rev. EK. L. Conklin, pas- 
tor. Sunday, Jan. 21, was observed as Re- 
ligious Education Sunday with fine effect. 
Donald Lindsay of Derby high school was 
the speaker of the day, giving a very fine 
address on the interrelationship of the 
church, the school and the home. The 
parish meeting, Jan. 16, was very satis- 
factory when the present-day conditions 
are considered. 


Wisconsin 

Wausau.—Rev. Noble E. McLaughlin, 
pastor. Wausau is a city of 23,000, in 
the beautiful Wisconsin River valley, a 
little distance from the center of the state. 
In the early days it was the center of the 
lumber industry, and today is one of the 
great paper producing communities of 
Wisconsin. Hardy pioneers of industry 
fostered the Universalist church. Today 
many of the leaders of business enterprises 
are in our church. Although not so large 
numerically as some other churches, we 
have a generous quota of the socially prom- 
inent people of the community, there 
being between forty and fifty university 
graduates in our group. The church, 
parish house of three stories, and nine 
room parsonage, erected in 1915, are under 
one continuous roof, forming three sides of 
a quadrangle, with a grass court in the 
center. The whole plant is considered an 
architectural gem. The annual bazaar was 
given in December. It consists of a sale, a 
supper and an entertainment. In the lat- 
ter our own creative talent is usually used. 
Mrs. C. C. Yawkey for a number of years 
has written clever skits. This year she 
gave “The Old Family Tree.”” Mrs. E. C. 
Dawley produced an old-fashioned medi- 
cine show, the parts being taken by the 
men. On Christmas eve the pageant 
“Logos” was produced for the fourteenth 
consecutive time. The pastor is in his 
seventh year. He was president last year 
of the Wausau Oratorio Society and is 
president of the Wausau Ministers’ As- 
sociation. Our congregations continue 
steady. We havea junior choir of fourteen 
children robed in surplice, directed by our 
organist, Joseph Eckman. Mr. Eckman 
received his musical education in Boston. 
He is a master organist, besides being a 
composer of merit, whose creations are 
frequently sung by other choirs. The 
Universalist Guild of twenty young 
women each year adopt a poor family and 
sew garments for the children as well as 
contributing generously toward their up- 
keep. 

* * 

THE NEW LENTEN BOOKLET 

The General Convention has just pub- 
lished “Finding God,” the Lenten Booklet 
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$10,000 sc" 
ACCIDENT wa SICKNESS 
Gott PLO year  Axcsumens 


Men, Women 16 to 69 accepted 
NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


Policy Pays 


$10 000 for accidental loss of life, hands, feet or 

’ eyesight. $25 Weekly benefit. Many 
unusual protecting clauses. Pays doctor and hospital 
bills. Covers Automobile, Travel, Pedestrian and many 
common accidents. Covers many sicknesses, including 
typhoid, appendix operations, lobar pneumonia, etc. 
Largest and oldest, exclusive Health and Accident 
Insurance Company. Don’t delay. You may be next 
to meet sickness or accident. 

Mail Coupon Today for Free Booklet 
“CASH OR SYMPATHY” 


North American Accident Insurance Co. 
(of Chicago) 
522 Wallach Bldg. Newark, New Jersey 
Mail me FREE booklet. There is no obligation 


AGOTESS 3 sAtiinc. 05-3 DR On eS oes 


CityranduStates a4 mae eee 
AGENTS WANTED for Local Territory 


for 1934. They are being sold at five cents 
each. In lots of ten or more they will be 
sold at three and one-half cents each. 
The subjects for the different weeks are 
as follows: 
Feb. 14 to Feb. 18, The Eternal Quest. 
Feb. 19 to Feb. 25, The God We Seek. 
Feb. 26 to March 4, Finding God 
Through Nature. 
March 5 to March 11, Finding God 
Through Science. 
March 12 to March 18, Finding God 
Through Personalities. 
March 19 to March 25 (Palm Sunday), 


Finding God Through Experience. 


March 26 to April 1 (Kaster), Finding 
God Through Life Conflicts. 
* * 


THE FRATERS OF THE WAYSIDE 
INN 


The thirty-second annual Retreat of the 
fraters of the Wayside Inn, South Sudbury, 
Mass., January 21, 22, 23, 24, brought 
together veterans who had been at every 
retreat since it was organized, and guests 
present by invitation for the first time. 

Henry Ford, owner of the inn, again 
opened the doors of one of the oldest houses 
in the United States to the Universalist 
ministers who were in the habit of going 
there annually twenty-five years before he 
purchased the place. 

As always, the resident representatives 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ford, Mrs. Spicer, 
manager, and Mrs. Bradbury, the head 
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hostess, with boys from the trade school 
and the splendid personnel attached to the 
inn, created an atmosphere of hospitality 
and supplied comforts which made the 
visit one of the most memorable in the his- 
tory of the Retreat. 

As has become customary, many of the 
men assembled on Sunday afternoon. 

The dinner, served in the old kitchen 
and cooked on spits and in the old oven, 
was on Monday night. History there 
was made especially vivid. The quaint 
old room, the flames leaping on the hearth 
as they had for 248 years, the tables, dishes, 
and other furnishings of our great, great 
grandfathers’ period, gave to the food a 
flavor that the best modern cooking has 
never equaled. The men saw to some de- 
gree the way in which their ancestors made 
merry. They lived over the years of Amer- 
ican history on the property of a man with 
an intense love for history, however caus- 
tically he may characterize some of the 
history set down in books. 

Albion, Tomlinson, Perkins, McCollester, 
founders and “elder statesmen,” Frank 
Oliver Hall, Albert Hammatt, President 
Sykes, Lowe, prior for the year, Etz, the 
permanent scribe, Reifsnider, a frater until 
he went to the Pacific Coast ten or twelve 
years ago and this year an honored guest, 
the two Leinings, W. W. Rose, Francis 
Gray, who came all the way from Buffalo, 
Dr. Theodore Fischer up from New Haven, 
Dean Ellenwood, Brooks, and Coons, the 
State Superintendent, were the members 
present. Dr. Cousens, an honorary mem- 
ber, came for dinner Monday night. Dr. 
Lobdell and Max Kapp, also guests, made 
up the party. Dr. van Schaick came for 
the fina! session and communion Wednes- 
day morning. Mr. Couden and Dr. 
Leighton had withdrawn, Mr. Cowing was 
sick and Dr. Huntley was detained by ill- 
ness in his family. 

The fellowship was the most perfect of 
any of the retreats. Nothing in this gath- 
ering is regarded as so important as the 
fraternity itself—the heart to heart talks, 
the walks, the strengthening of the bonds 
of fellowship. The social activities reached 
a high water mark at the dance held in the 
old ball room of the inn Tuesday night. 
The rumor having circulated that some of 
the “elder statesmen” were getting too old 
for the annual Retreat, those ‘‘statesmen”’ 
decked themselves out and danced with 
“an abandon” to give the lie to the inti- 
mation. No younger man had half a 
chance. One gray-beard was found pirou- 
etting up and down the corridors outside 
the bedrooms clad in long white robe at 
six o’clock the morning after the dance. 
The austere head of a national church not 
far from Washington said sweetly to his 
dancing partner on the twelfth time 
around, ‘“‘Where have I met you?” Said 
she, “I wait on you in the dining room!” 

Sessions were held at 4 p. m., 8 p.m., and 
11 a.m. Dr. Perkins discussed ‘Making 
God Real,” Dr. Hall ‘““Making Jesus Ef- 


fective,’ Dr. Albion ‘‘Making Religion In- 
dispensable,” and Rev. Seth R. Brooks 
“Making the Church Vital.” Mr. Brooks 
also officiated at the communion. Dr. 
W. W. Rose gave a delightful reading from 
“The Green Pastures.” The papers and 
addresses apparently made a profound 
impression. 
he outs 
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WHO’S WHO 


Rev. C. Leslie Curtice is minister of the 
Universalist church in Chelsea, Mass. 

Rey. Asa M. Bradley is secretary of the 
New Hampshire State Convention, and 
State Superintendent. 

Rev. W. W. Willard is a retired Congre- 
gational clergyman living in Rochester, 
Wis. He is a contributor to various maga- 
zines. 

Dr. Frederic W. Perkins is minister 
of the Universalist National Memorial 
Church in Washington, D. C. 

Rev. R. Homer Gleason is minister of 
the Universalist church in Rochester, 
Minn. 

Rev. Bernard C. Ruggles is minister of 
the Universalist church in Oakland, Cal. 

Dr. L. Ward Brigham is minister of 
St. Paul’s Universalist Church, Chicago, Ill. 

Henry P. Van Dusen is associate pro- 
fessor of the philosophy of religion and 
systematic theology and dean of students 
in Union Theological Seminary. 

* Halford L. Hoskins is acting dean of the 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 

WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.380 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Havea, Conn. 5 
p.m. every Tuesday. Connecticut Universalist Con- 
vention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m.every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Maepherson. 1310 kilocyeles. 
WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday. 


The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universal- 
ist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12 m, 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.tol10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts aS a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters. 1200 kilocycles. 
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ALABAMA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


License for one year granted to J. Mitchell Pilcher 
of Carrollon, Ala. 
H. T. Crumpton, Secretary. 
ce 
OFFICIAL CALL 


The forty-fifth annual Convention of the Con- 
necticut Young People’s Christian Union is to be 
held at the Church of the Messiah in New Haven, 
Saturday and Sunday, April 14 and 15, 1934. 

Lovina J. Treadwell, Secretary. 
ay ES 
MURRAY GROVE FAIR-—AUG. 


To the Friends of Murray Grove: 
This year, more than ever, we shall need your aid. 
Any donation of money or any article that may 
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be sold, will be gratefully received. Dressed dolls 

and handkerchiefs will be featured at a special table. 
(Mrs. Robert) Elizabeth M. Tipton, 

Chairman of the Fair Committee. 


Until July 10, 7026 Limekiln Pike, Philadelphia, 
Pa. After July 10, Murray Grove House, Forked 
River, New Jersey. 

KH Se 
DR. POTTERTON’S SLIDES 


By the will of the late Rev. Thomas E. Potterton, 
D. D., of Brooklyn, N. Y., all of his sets of lantern 
slides were bequeathed to the General Convention. 
They are not available for use at the present time. 
Due notice will be given later as to when and where 
they may be obtained. 

Ka es 
MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Accepted on transfer from General Convention, 
Clifford R. Stetson. Transfer to Massachusetts 
issued to Donald M. Lester. Lay preacher’s li- 
censes renewed to George M. Twitchell and James 
E. Philoon of Auburn. New York license of G. 
Douglass Frazier approved. 

G. W. Sias, Secretary. 

Wanted to secure assistant pastoral or church 
musi¢ work within commuting distance of Boston. 
Hight years’ experience variously as organist, choir- 
master, baritone soloist. Pastoral experience in city 
and rural settlement and relief work, casework, chil- 
dren’s work. Address: 

Paul G. Smith, Tufts College, Mass. 


Obituary 


J. Randolph Clevenger 


Mr. J. Randolph Clevenger, perhaps the most 
influential Universalist layman in Clinton County, 
Ohio, died at his home in Wilmington Jan. 15. He 
was a member of the church at Cuba, Ohio. He was 
seventy-six years old. He was educated in the public 
country schools, the old Normal Academy at Leba- 
non Academy at Lebanon and at Buchtel College in 
Akron. He was first a farmer. On the death of his 
father he succeeded to the large interests of manu- 
facturing and banking in Wilmington. He married 
Miss Belle Moon, with whom he lived for fifty-two 
years—until her death nineteen months ago. They 
had four children, all of whom are dead except one 
son, Herbert Peter Clevenger. 

Mr. Clevenger was a religious philanthropist. He 
did much to enrich and beautify the city of Wil- 
mington, promoting its material prosperity and in- 
creasing its spiritual uplift and betterment. He and 
his family, and his parents before him, were staunch 
Universalists when Universalists were atheists and 
outcasts. 

The funeral, largely attended by his relatives, 
friends and business associates, was held at the home 
in Wilmington, and it was conducted by his long- 
time intimate friend and pastor, Rey. R. S. Kellerman 
of Blanchester, Ohio. 


Edwin Eli Smith 


Edwin Eli Smith of Meriden, Conn., vice-president 
and treasurer of the Republican Publishing Company, 
and publisher of the Morning Record, died suddenly 
Jan. 24 at Atlantie City, N. J., where he and Mrs. 
Smith were spending a two weeks’ vacation. 

Mr. Smith was born Jan. 7, 1862, a son of Willis 
and Melissa (Way) Smith. 

He received his education in the public schools of 
Meriden, and on Oct. 15, 1885, he entered the employ 
of William F. Graham, then owner of the Meriden 
Republican, as assistant business manager, and he 
served later as business manager. With Mr. Graham 
and E. D. Hall he incorporated the Republican Pub- 
lishing Company in 1887, becoming secretary and 
treasurer. 

On Oct. 8, 1892, with Thomas H. Warnock, he 
launched the Record as a morning edition of the Re- 
publican, and a few years later the two were consoli- 
dated as a morning paper, exclusively. * 

He served for many years as a trustee of St. Paul’s 
Universalist Church, and also as a deacon, and he 
was a trustee of the Connecticut Universalist Con- 
vention for fourteen years. 
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He was a member of the Home Club, a director of 
the Puritan Bank & Trust Company, and since 1927 
he had been a vice-president of the bank, and a mem- 
ber of its executive board. 

He had been a member of the Associated Press 
continuously since 1900, and for a number of years 
he served as auditor of the association for the East- 
ern district. He was a member of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, the New England 
Daily Newspaper Association and the Connecticut 
Daily Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 

Mr. and Mrs. Smith celebrated their golden wed- 
ding anniversary January 1, this year. 

On Jan. 1, 1884, Mr. Smith married Miss Jennie 
J. Lee, daughter of William Wallace Lee of Meriden. 
Three children were born to them: Mrs. Isabel Lee 
Smith Bickford of Meriden; Florence Way Smith, 
who died in infancy, and Wayne C. Smith, business 
manager of the Record. He also leaves two grandchil- 
dren, Wayne C. Smith, Jr., and Janice Lee Bickford. 


Mrs. Harry P. Olney 


Mrs. Helen P. Olney, an outstanding worker in 
patriotic circles for many years, died Dec. 9, at her 
home in North Attleboro, Mass. 

She was the daugher of George Jillson, a Civil War 
veteran, and devoted much of her life to the welfare 
and comfort of the war survivors. For years she 
served as secretary of the Seventh Regiment veterans 
and carefully attended to the details of their or- 
ganization. She also rendered valuable service in 
keeping alive Prentiss M. Whiting Post, G. A. R., of 
which her father was a member, by serving as honor- 
ary quartermaster. 

She was one of the leading figures in the Women’s 
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Relief Corps of Massachusetts for a long span of 
years. She took pride in the local corps, and served 
as its president. 

She was also prominent in church work and was 
especially interested in the mission endeavors of the 
Universalist Church. She served for three years as 
director of the Second District of the Universalist 
Women’s Missionary Society and was chairman of 
the Social Service Department of the State Society. 
She was treasurer of the Ladies’ Social of the First 
Universalist Church for many years. 

Mrs. Olney rendered valuable assistance to her 
townspeople in the patriotic, religious and civic field 
of endeavors. She leaves a place in community life 
that will be difficult to fill. 

She is survived by her husband, Harry P. Olney. 

The funeral was conducted by Rev. Gilbert A. 
Potter. 


THE NEW ENGLAND HOME 
FOR LITTLE WANDERERS 


needs gifts to keep open the doors for any New 
England child who needs our help. Over 25,000 
children have been cared for and placed in 
selected homes since 1865. 600 children now 
in our care. Your gift will enlarge their oppor- 
tunity for the abundant life. 


ARTHUR S. JOHNSON, Pres. 
SAMUEL D. PARKER, Treas. 
CHENEY C. JONES, Supt. 


161 South Huntington Avenue Boston, Mass. 


Z Lenten 
Ottering 


D 


dollar in size. 


daily offering. 


In Colors 


A protected slot envelope made of strong paper 
admitting coins of various denominations up to a half- 


The days in the season of Lent are printed on these 
envelopes and spaces are provided for checking the 


Size, 5 1-2 x 3 1-4 inches 
= Price, $1.50 per hundred 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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B OO kK &>_ by Johannes 


(John van Schaick, Jr.) 
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The Little Corner Never Conquered. Price $1.50. 


1921 

1923 Cruising Around a Changing World. 
1926 Cruising Cross Country. (Out of Print). 
1928 Nature Cruisings. Price $2.50. 

1930 The Little Hill Farm. Price $1.00. 
1933 Love That Never Failed. Price $1.00. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street and 176 Newbury Street, Boston 


(Out of Print.) 


To Leader Subscribers $1.00. 
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Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. 0, Address for the Medical and Dental Schoe 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardeon, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr: nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering fexcep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 
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Crackling 
A father said, “‘Now, son, start saving 
the pennies and put them in this yellow 


box, and when you get five pennies give’ 


them to me and I'll give you a nickel and 
you can put that in this blue box; then, 
when you get five nickels give them to me 
and I’ll give you a quarter and you can 
put it in this red box.’’ 

Seventeen years later the boy discovered 
that the red box was the gas-meter.—Lez- 
ington Herald. 

* ok 

The blacksmith was instructing a novice 
in the way to treat a horseshoe. 

“T’ll bring the shoe from the fire and lay 
it on the anvil. When I nod my head you 
hit it with this hammer.” 

The apprentice did exactly as he was 
told, but he’ll never hit a blacksmith 
again!—Christian Science Monitor. 

* * 

It may be, as Prof. Irving Fisher, of rub- 
ber-dollar fame, says, that eleven college 
professors, two bankers and five foreign 
authorities are the only persons in the 
world who know the real meaning of 
money, but there are a good many others 
that know the real meaning of a lack of it. 
—Indianapolis News. 

* * 

A writer of book reviews for a New 
York paper remarks: “It is rare to meet in 
contemporary fiction a single character 
one would care to be found dead with.” 
We solemnly declare there is no character, 
in or out of fiction, that we would care to be 
found dead with.—Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle. 

* * 

“Well, old man, get MOUSER the hard 
times all pene 

“Oh, so so.’ 

“Still occupying that penthouse?” 

“Yes, I’ve managed somehow to keep a 
roof under my feet.””—Boston Transcript. 

* * 

Angry Motorist: “Some of you pedes- 
trians walk along as if you owned the 
streets.” 

Irate Pedestrian: “‘Yes, and some of you 
motorists drive about as if you owned the 
car!”’—The Mueller Record. 

* * 

Lee Shippey of the Los Angeles Times, 
has a headline, “‘How to tell ladies from 
men now that both wear pants.” 

That ought to be easy. 

The one that is listening is the man.— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 

k * 

“Among industries now operating under 
the NRA are viscose extrusion, transpa- 
rent materials converters, wooden insular 
pins and fresh-water pearl buttons.”’ Why, 
recovery’s in the bag.-—Detroit News. 

* * 

Wife: “I can’t decide whether to go to a 
palmist or to a mind-reader.” 

Husband: “Go to a palmist. It’s ob- 
vious that you have a palm.” —Judge. 
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